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Now, more than ever before 
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Fornia- 
GOL HOSE 


Cypical of the best English work 


The “Fernia’’ Golf Hose is made from St. Wolstan Wool, 
the highest grade pure wool obtainable, in a number of semi- 
pastel shades and others based on the more exclusive suitings 
This hose has character 
such as is approved by 
men who golf, shoot, 
or enjoy country life 
generally. Sold by good 
hosiers. Patterns gladly 
sent on request to 
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WIGSTON, Leicestershire 





@ Cleansing, refreshing and fragrant, 


Wright's Coal Tar Soap keeps skin smooth 


and white: protected from blemishes 





and _ infection. ALWAYS USE 


U Wear ‘Two Steeples °’ 
No. 72 Quality Socks, 
ideal for Spring. 
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: it with Silvitix—and at midnight definite quantity of Pure Silvikrin, 
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' fixes the hair without harming better-class barbers, 


chemists 


Little lives, once sad, may, with your help, be ; 
it—without making it ¢ stiff as a and stores—one 


and sixpence. 


" lifted up where brightness shall follow gloom, 


and laughter take the place of tears 
UNWANTED 
5000 children now in our care. 
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The sun may be late for its appointments, but one day 


soon you'll want a lighter suit. And you'll find it in 


our New Tailoring department, which is thronged with 


new arrivals for the Spring and Summer. 
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Life was simple in the golden morning of the world. 
To-day, in wartime, it has become more nerve- 
racking than ever before. 


The article below tells 


you how an eight weeks’ course of * Sanatogen’* 
Nerve-Tonic Food can restore your natural reserve 
of energy and vitality. 


How to win 


Modern life placed a heavy 
strain on us alleven under normal 
peace-time conditions. In war- 
time the burden is doubled. We 
have to face additional anxieties, 
cope with more difficult living 
conditions. To this in- 
creased stress your nervous system 
must be at its maximum efficiency. 
This means that your nerves and 
blood must be maintained in a 
healthy, robust condition. 
elements are vitally necessary to 


resist 


well-nourished nerves and blood 

organic phosphorus and pro- 
tein. And * Sanatogen” Nerve- 
Tonic Foodsuppliestheseessential 
elements in their most 
assimilable form—a 


easily 
form so 
pure and so easily digested that 
it can be taken with benefit by 
everyone, 


invalids, small 


children and diabetics. 


even 


Just as “Genasprin’ is accepted 
by the medical profession as the 
finest and most efficacious of all 
brands of pain relievers, so is 


va ; nes 
Sanatogen * recognised as being 


That ts 
why over 25,000 doctors have 


pre-eminent in its field. 
praised * Sanatogen’ in writing. 
It is the perfect restorative for 
worn nerves, vitiated blood and 


lack of vitality. During the last 


Two | 


if with ANA EN’ WITH SANATOGEN 


‘SANATOGEN 


war a Cabinet Minister told the | 


House of Commons that *Sanat- 


ogen’” Nerve-Tonic Food was“ a 


The words SANATUGEN aod GENASIRIN 


are the Regd. Trade Marks 


‘war of nerves’ 


national necessity for preserving 
good nerves”. This still holds 
good. 

If your nerves are getting the 
better of you, eight 
weeks’ course of * Sanatogen ’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food at once. Do 
not wait until the effects of war 
Strain become apparent. Begin 
fortifying yourself against its 
encroachment now. 


start) an 


‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food increases 
the nourishment you absorb from your 
normal diet by 23.5). Tests reported in the 
* Medical Magazine “, Vol. xv, show that 


When patients were given * Sanatogen ’ 
Nerve-Tonic Food 86°, of the total 
phosphorus of the diet was absorbed, 


while only 62.5°, had been absorbed 
before * Sanatogen* was given. All the 
phosphorus in the * Sanatogen’ Nerve- 


Tonic Food was assimilated and a better 
absorption of the phosphorus trom the 
other food followed. This proves that 
* Sanatogen’ Food not onl, 
strength and energy, but 


Verve-Tonk 
Vives vou Hew 
helps you to absorb more nerve-nourishment 
from ordinary food as well 


NERVE-NOURISHMENT FROM ORDINARY FOOD 





NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


4 brand of Casein an! Sodium Ulycer: phosphate 


Obtainable at all chemists 
in 19.9 jars (8 weeks’ course) and 2 3, 3 3, 
5 Y and 109 tins 
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BRITISH reliability 

BRITISH efficiency 

BRITISH courtesy 

these are the watchwords 

which have earned just praise 

for the names of IMPERIAL AIRWAYS and BRITISH AIRWAYS 





The activities of these two Companies 
are henceforth to be united 
under the British Overseas Airways Corporation 


Their traditions remain 

as the guiding principles 

by which the new Corporation will strive 
proudly and industriously 


to give still greater strength to the bonds that link Britain to her 
Empire and to friendly nations overseas 


to maintain the position of British Civil Aviation throughout the World 
and above all 
to give the public at all times the service which it requires 


TO-DAY THERE ARE REGULAR BRITISH AIR SERVICES BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND 


FRANCE 








EGYPT FRENCH EQUATORIAL PALESTINE 
ITALY ANGLO-EGYPTIAN AFRICA IRAQ 
GREECE SUDAN NIGERIA INDIA 
NORWAY UGANDA GOLD COAST BURMA 
SWEDEN KENYA INDO-CHINA 
TANGANYIKA HONG KONG 
PORTUGUESE THAILAND 
ae EAST AFRICA MALAYA 
UNION OF SOUTH NETHERLANDS 
AFRICA EAST INDIES 
AUSTRALIA 


British Overseas Airways Corporation, Airways House, London, S.W.1 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America 


SATURDAY, APRIL 6, 1940. 


THE ONLY THING THAT APFORDS HARASSED NEUTRALS SAFETY FROM NAZI BRUTALITY IN EUROPEAN WATERS: 
A BRITISH CONVOY—MOVING IN ORDERED FORMATION UNDER NAVAL ESCORT. 


remarkable figures lend indisputable proof to the success of the system, and, 


There is no doubt that the safest place afloat—at any rate, in European waters 
as the authorities state, there is little wonder that the neutrals show an increasing 


! 
is in an Allied convoy. In his broadcast speech last Saturday Mr. Churchill said 
that “only one in 800 neutral ships which have resorted to our protection has | desire to be given Allied escort. This photograph was taken on board a collier 
} 


been sunk.’ According to the latest figures issued by the Admiralty, out of off the East Coast. Ships’ lifeboats are swung out for instant use, while escorting 
12,816 British, Allied and neufral ships convoyed, only 28 have been lost. These warships are busy dashing up and down the line keeping a sharp look-out. (C.P 
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iw his wise and charming book ‘‘ Those Days,” 
Mr. E. C. Bentley has some interesting observa- 
tions to make on the subject of propaganda. “A 
war,” he writes, ‘‘cannot be carried on without 
atrocity stories for the home market, any more than 
a persecution can be carried on without slandering 
the victims. And such stories are as necessary to 
one side as the other. ... If the Eskimo ever were 
to have a war, the civilian Eskimo on each side would 
soon be accusing the fighting-men of the other 
of dipping their spears in putrid bears’-meat and of 
employing bands of trained seals to attack the enemy 
with their teeth.’”’ In other words, it is difficult to 
conduct a war with sufficient gusto and energy without 
the spur of hatred. And if the hatred is not there 
naturally, the spur has to be added. 


In wars between more primitive peoples, hatred 
always is present 
and scarcely needs 
any fostering. 
Such wars. take 
the form of direct 
invasion, in which 
every citizen or 
member of the 
tribe finds his life 
and property in 
jeopardy of (the 
enemy. Men, and 
women even more 
than men, are 
personal creatures, 
and neither apathy 
nor the Christian 
virtues have much 
scope under such 
circumstances. 
Hatred grows 
quickly and 
naturally when an 
enemy is knocking 
at one’s very door. 
There is no need 
to invent or cir- 
culate propaganda 
stories to men 
whose barns are 
burning and whose 
children are tor- 
tured or homeless. 
But in modern 
wars between large 
Powers, it is pos- 
sible for the great 
bulk of the belli- 
gerent peoples to 
live through a war 
without so much 
as setting eyes on 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


Ministry of Information against the Nazi Party 
itself. For in his day he has abused almost every 
other community and association of men in the world, 
and his artist’s blood must itch to show what he could 
do if pitted against his own chief and colleagues. 


Perhaps in his secret midnight hours he drafts imagin- 
ary leaflets for the British Air Force to drop over the 
cities of the Reich to arouse their inhabitants against 
their own rulers. For no one knows better than he 
what contemptible and loathsome creatures those 
rulers are. The Reichsminister has lived among them 
for years, and there is no one a good hater ‘hates 
more than the men he lives among. Still, as Dr. 
Goebbels knows better than any, a good hater can 
genuinely hate those whom he has never seen. For, 
once he gets into the habit of the thing, hating can 
become a very satisfying exercise. It helps to give 








once begun, develops quickly. Yet behind the imposing 
facade of even the most imposing author, something 
of the old diffidence and self-distrust generally lingers. 
Though elderly lady admirers are perpetually assuring 
the more successful type of author that his books, 
and he by implication, are alike wonderful, deep down 
inside himself the author is painfully aware that he 
is a very inferior sort of chap after all. He may be 
lionised in drawing-rooms, but he does not really 
feel a lion. 


On the contrary, he knows that his clothes are 
not as well cut as other men’s, that his figure— 
bent by crouching over scripts—is clumsy, and that 
his hair is probably standing on end. He knows that 
hunting-men, and officers in the Guards, and sturdy 
navvies contemptuously surveying the world from some 
inner fortress of self-confidence unknown to him, 
instinctively regard 
him as a poor fish. 
And therefore, to 
be able to discover 
another human 
being or group of 
human beings who 
are lacking in 
every conceivable 
virtue and com- 
pounded of every 
conceivable _ vile- 
ness, is at once 
reassuring and ele- 
vating. It makes 
even that most 
despised of human- 
kind—a poet— 
seem like a_ fine 
gentleman or an 
upper Civil Servant 
in comparison. It 
enables the writing 
man to _ reassert 
himself and to take 
that niche in 
society to which, in 
God’s all-seeing tol- 
erance and justice, 
he is entitled. 


In one of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’ most 
delightful books, 
“ Bealby, ”’ that 
shrewd commen- 
tator on human 
nature depicts. a 
tramp—a poor out- 
cast among men— 
who suddenly, 


ee 


through a_ series 
of accidents, finds 
himself leading a 
hue and cry after a 


CONTAINING THE BADGES OF OVER A HUNDRED BRITISH REGIMENTS: THE CABINET WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO LORD WOOLTON 


an Spey On suffer- (DIRECTOR OF GENERAI EQUIPMENT AND STORES) BY THE BIRMINGHAM JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS ASSOCIATION, 


ing even the , ; . ; 
B naa ; There are over a hundred badges in this cabinet, including those of territorial and yeomanry regiments; and it is interesting to compare them with 
remotes persona 


the series of reproductions of British regimental badges which we have given in recent issues, and of which a further instalment appears on the 





injury at his hands. 
Yet to win a war 
the effort of every 
single national must be made to tell. It is here 
that hate-propaganda becomes so necessary. And it 
is here that even the despised man of letters can 
play his small part in contributing to victory. 


Our present enemies have shown themselves past- 
masters in this art of artificially stimulating hatred 
by the written word Reichsminister Goebbels has 
easily won the unchallenged right to the title of the 
World's Public Hater Number One. If there were a 
Nobel Prize for inciting to hatred, his claim to it 
would be incontestable. There is a gusto in his 
vituperation that cannot, one feels, be wholly due to 
art; he must really share the feelings he expresses, 
and hate and despise not only the particular section 
of it he is officially stigmatising at the moment, but 
the whole human race One almost suspects that, 
with a little encouragement, he might be prevailed 
upon to supply, sub rosa, a diatribe for the use of the 


opposite page. Lord Woolton, formerly Sir Frederick Marquis, was Honorary Adviser to the Secretary of State for War and Minister of Supply on 


clothing for the Army. 


a man a good conceit of himself. For the very intensity 
of his contempt for others raises him in his own eyes. 
By comparison, at least, he knows he is a fine fellow. 
There is nothing that so whitens a kettle as calling 
a pot black. 


Professional authors more than most men are 
adapted to obtain satisfaction from this exercise. For 
most authors seem to have been originally designed 
by nature on a somewhat diffident model: shy, self- 
distrustful fellows, who at school wear large goggles, 
have spindly legs and a generally pimply and inky 
appearance. At that age they suffer, as often as not, 
from severe inferiority complex. I suspect, difficult as 
it may be now to credit, that Reichsminister Goebbels 
himself did so. It is only later that their skill in 
writing and the avidity with which their fellow- 
creatures Tread their works begin to give writers a good 
conceit of themselves. One admits that the process, 


truant boy. From 
having long been an 
object of distrust 
and contempt to every respectable man, he is in the 
flash of an eye transformed into the glorious and 
reassuring position of being the leader of the organised 
forces of society in their pursuit of the outlaw. The 
thought naturally lends additional force to his furious 
zeal against the fugitive ; in fact, it quite intoxicates 
him. A beggar on horseback is the happiest of men. 
In much the same way, your professional scribbler 
like Goebbels finds a certain exhilaration in devoting 
himself to vilifying his fellow-creatures. For if they 
are worse than he, he must be better than they. 
If they are lower than the most degraded, he must 
perforce be higher. With such cheering reflections, 
he can bend with a will to his important and public- 
spirited work of proving that the dastardly creatures 
against whom his more active countrymen are fighting 
at jeopardy of their lives are in the habit of dipping 
their spears into putrid bears’-flesh and training 
seals to fight and bite 
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FURTHER BRITISH ARMY BADGES: “GUNNERS,” AND SPECIALIST BRANCHES. 
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THE ROYAL ARMOURED CORPS; THE ROYAL ARMY ORDNANCE CORPS; AND THE ROYAL CORPS OF SIGNALS. 

to the Ordnance,”’ and the Ordnance Department was at the Tower of London from the middle 
of the fifteenth century until its removal to Woolwich four centuries later. It became a military 
body in 1861. The Royal Corps of Signals shares the history of the Royal Engineers, from which 
it sprang after the last war. It is responsible for external communications of the Service—that 
is to say, for all except purely internal or regimental. This is a tremendous task. Wireless telegraphy 
and telephony, telephonic, cable and visual communications all come under its charge. 


The Royal Armoured Corps, formerly known as the Royal Tank Corps, was formed, and its greatest | 
success achieved, at Cambrai in 1917, where a very large number of tanks went right through | 
| 


the German lines. It became an independent corps after the war. Tanks were employed for 
the first time on the Western Front in the battle of the Somme in 1916. The Royal Army 
Ordnance Corps is of very long standing and responsible for the armament equipment and 
ordnance of the Army. As early as 1418 one reads of the appointment of a man to be “Clerk 


HA 4 


THE CORPS OF ROYAL ENGINEERS ; AND THE ROYAL REGIMENT OF ARTILLERY. 


The services of the Royal Engineers are as ubiquitous as their honourable motto, ‘“‘ Ubique,” . designation. The Royal Regiment of Artillery was really established in 1716 at Woolwich, from 
proclaims. Although they have had a separate existence since 1683, it was not until after the some old companies existing there. The Academy was established at the same place in 1741. In 
1715 Highland campaign that their activities were appreciated to their full value, and two years 1833 the motto “ Ubique”’ (the sams as that of the “ Sappers”) was awarded to the Artillery, so 
after this they were organised into a properly constituted military force. Since then they have difficult was it to record all their encounters on their appointments. Probably the oldest branch 
been called by various names, such as “ The Royal Military Artificers’’ and “ The Royal Sappers of the Force is the Garrison Artillery, now the Heavy Brigades, as it has really been in existence 
and Miners,” but in 1856 the two branches of the regiment were amalgamated with their present since the Hundred Years War. 
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\ROVAL ARMY VETERINARY © 


THE ROYAL ARMY MEDICAL CORPS; THE ROYAL ARMY SERVICE CORPS; AND THE ROYAL ARMY VETERINARY CORPS. 
The Royal Army Medical Corps was organised in 1873 as a y fore L D I rts o ‘ of experience gained in the : 
{ » the Vict c gained by members of scul ‘ \ n f f pecial r vd afterwards disbanded 
e Greek and Roman god 
The Royal Army Service C 
It was evolved in years 
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THE CULMINATION OF A WEEK OF INTENSE PATROL WARFARE. THIS INCIDENT DEPICTED BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU 
INFLICTED A SHARP DEFEAT ON A GERMAN PATROL. FIVE NAZIS WERE 


the enemy were killed and one taken 


A patrol, consisting of several men and one officer, of picked men from the the struggle that followed five of 
Lancashire Fusiliers, became aware of the stealthy advance of an enemy prisoner. It was a dramatic fight, illuminated by the light of the moon and 
the flash of automatic weapons and bursting bombs, and it was a decisive 


scouting party. They took cover and caught the Germans by surprise. In 
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LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS MEET THE NAZIS IN NO-MAN’S-LAND. 
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TOOK PLACE ON MARCH 20. SALLYING FORTH FROM THEIR OUTPOSTS IN THE MAGINOT LINE, 
KILLED AND ONE CAPTURED, WHILE THERE WERE NO BRITISH CASUALTIES. 


victory for the British, who returned successfully to their lines with their post, provided the Nazi Command with a sharp reminder of the fighting 
prisoner, without having lost a single man. This successful action, coming capacities of our troops in the British section of the Maginot Line—although 
only a few days after a German raiding party captured a British advance their propaganda would have the world believe there were none there 
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LANCASHIRE FUSILIERS 
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TRAFFIC ON A CAMOUFLAGED ROAD; AND A BRITISH FORWARD OUTPOST. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL WAR Artist IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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“STAND-TO"': A DAWN SCENE AT A BRITISH FORWARD OUTPOST AT THE EDGE OF NO-MAN’S-LAND IN THE MAGINOT LINE. 


The top picture inevitably puts one in mind of 1914-1918, with the French 
artillery wagon column taking up ammunition to the guns along a camouflaged 


entanglements, the outside barrier being just beyond bombing range from prowling 
night enemy patrols. A line of duckboards laid on the muddy ground connects 


screened road under direct observation from the enemy. Captain de Crineau the posts. The men are ‘ standing-to,” in case of a sudden raid in the mist, and 
slight mist and rainy drizzle. There are two or three sandbagged . machine-gun wearing jerkins over their overcoats An N.C.O. platoon leader is coming down 


| 
| 
writes of the dawn scene at a British forward outpost seen below: “ There was a their overcoats are stiff and caked with half-frozen mud. Some of them are 


strong-points, garrisoned by a platoon and enclosed by a protective zariba of wire the boards, going the round of his posts, another of which is in the background.” 
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THE WAR COUNCIL’S MEETING, PRESAGING A MORE VIGOROUS WAR POLICY. 
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MR. CHURCHILL—-NAZI BETE NOIR— 
PHOTOGRAPHED WHEN THE ALLIED SUPREME 
COUNCIL MET 


van 





WAR IN LONDON. 
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A HIGHLY POPULAR MINISTER OF MARINE, 
WHO 


Minny 


HAS DONE BRILLIANT WORK FOR 


FRANCE : M. CAMPINCHI IN LONDON, 























PREMIER: M,. 
IN DOWNING 
THE FIRST HE HAD 


REYNAUD IN 
STREET FOR THE COUNCIL 
ATTENDED. 
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BRITAIN’S PREMIER: MR. CHAMBERLAIN ARRIVING - 
AT THE WEST END HOTEL WHERE A rs 
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LUNCHEON 
THE FRENCH LEADERS. 
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ADMIRAL 4& 


> FRANCE’S CHIEF OF THE NAVAL STAFF, 
DARLAN, LEAVING NO. 10, DOWNING STREET, 
WITH HIS EXPERTS. 
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BRITAIN’S FIRST SEA LORD AT NO. 10. a 
Is BELIEVED TO HAVE DISCUSSED 


VIGOROUS PROSECUTION OF THE 





THE COUNCII 
THE MORE 
WAR. 
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GENERAL IRONSIDE (wHo WORE HIS LEGION *%& 
bD’'HONNEUR STAR FOR THE MEETING) AND AIR 
> MARSHAL SIR CYRIL NEWALL 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE 


FIELD AND 


GENERAL 


HEAD OF THE ARMED 
GAMELIN 








ALLIED FORCES IN THE 
FORCES OF FRANCE: 
AT NO, I0, 




















THE ALLIED AIR MINISTERS: SIR KINGSLEY > CYRIL NEWALL’S OPPOSITE NUMBER.” 

AND M. LAURENT EYNAC. DOUBTLESS THE SYLT 3 , GENERAL VUILLEMIN, HEAD OF THE FRENCH AIR 

RAID FIGURED IN THEIR DISCUSSIONS é 5 FORCE, WITH AN AIDE, OUTSIDE NO. 10 Fi 
ee - 8 eee 


After a consultation of the Allied defence chiefs on March 27 the Supreme War 
Council met for the sixth time in London, on March 28. M. Reynaud, the new 
French Premier, led the French representatives. A solemn declaration was issued 


after the meeting, announcing that neither Government would negotiate or conclude 


an armistice or peace treaty except by mutual agreement; and it went on to 
add that after the conclusion of peace the two Governments would continue to 
act together to safeguard their security and effect the reconstruction f an 
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woop i > SIR 





international order ensuring liberty, respect for law, and peace. This declaration was 
received with great satisfaction in both Britain and France Throughout Europe 
it was widely regarded as presaging a more vigorous prosecution of the war, and 
in Germany nervousness was evidenced with regard to the German trade with 
Scandinavia, already much disturbed by recent British naval operations Nervous 
ness t k the forn f furious indignation, and one German paper juaintly referred 
t the statesmen’s meetings in London as ar Apache war dance 
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CONCERNING LOBSTERS. 














By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” ‘The Courtship of Animals,” “Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,” etc. 


NE of my readers the other day wrote to ask 
me what is the difference, if there is a difference, 
between the lobsters one sees so temptingly displayed 
at the fishmonger’s, and the rock-lobster. The 
appeal for information, apparently, was to settle an 


argument. I have had many such appeals spread 
over a number of years. Of course there is a 
difference. Indeed, there are a number of very 


striking differences between the two. To begin with, 
the rock-lobster lacks the great pair of big-claws, 
or nippers, so conspicuous in the common lobster. 
And it occurred to me that in mentioning this I 
should be expected to say why this should be. Now, 
until I was confronted with this question I had never 
considered it. In going further into the matter, I 
could find nothing recorded of the habits of the rock- 
lobster which would 
explain the mys- 
tery. Hence I 
turned for help to 
a very learned 
biologist who has 
spent his life in 
studying the sea, 
but he could not 
solve my problem. 
His comments 
thereon, however, 
were stimulating, 
and they started 
me on a survey of 
the lobster tribe, 
near and remote, for 
the purpose of ex- 
amining the nature 
of their big-claws, 
and in how far 
these were affected 
by the uses to 
which they were 


put. The result 
was interesting. 
But it left me with I. THE COMMON LOBSTER 


the conviction that 
by no means the 
last word had been 
said on this theme. 
Moreover, it left me 
at variance 
authority. 

My friend seemed to hold that the choice of food 
in these creatures was determined by the form and 
size of their big-claws, or pincers, really the first 
pair of ‘‘ walking legs,’’ which have become trans- 
formed into organs for seizing their prey and tearing 
it up, and are no longer used for walking. Yet I 
cannot but feel that this is putting the cart 
before the horse. For these big-claws, like the 
rest of the body, were, surely, moulded by 
the stimuli engendered by the pursuit of 
food which was exactly to the pursuers’ 
liking, from among edible things of a widely 
different but less attractive kind. This matter 
of food, however, is evidently not the sole agency 
in this ‘‘ moulding ’’ process, for I shall show 
presently that these claws are sometimes, 
somehow, very conspicuously modified in their 
size and shape, in the two sexes, when a large 
series of the members of different species and 
genera are compared. 

My first step in this inquiry was to look 
into the records of the haunts and feeding 
habits of the common lobster, and its cousin, 
the rock-lobster. Both frequent water where 
the sea floor is rocky, affording crevices for 
shelter, and, with the common lobster, as lurking 
places for the creatures which form their bill 


; change to “lobster red” is purely 
with of boiling. 


(Homarus), 2. 
DISTINGUISHED BY THE GREAT SIZE OF 
BIG-CLAWS, DOES NOT LIVE IN SUCH DEEP WATER 
AS THE MUCH LARGER ROCK-LOBSTER, AND MAY 
EVEN BE FOUND BETWEEN TIDE-MARKS. 


When alive the lobster is, of course, 


j of a The male has very large big-claws, which are 
beautiful blue, with darker — bi 
t result 


finding food? As it lives in deeper water than the 
common lobster, it is probable that it finds here all 
that it needs in the smaller fry of the sea. It may, 
indeed, find here a specially abundant and nutritious 
diet, since it is very strikingly larger than the 
common lobster. No one, as yet, seems to have made 
any examination of the stomach contents of the rock- 


_lobster, which should go far to explain the mystery 


of its bill of fare, and the reason for the absence of 
the big-claws. 

It is often very difficult to show the effects of 
concentrated use on teeth, or limbs, or other organs 
of the body. But a very surprising number of 
instances in support of this interpretation can now 
be cited. This process has often brought about 
profound changes in the form of the body as a whole, 





THE MASKED -CRAB (Corystes cassivelaunus), 3- 
ITS SO CALLED BECAUSE OF THE LIKENESS TO 
A HUMAN FACE FORMED BY GROOVES ON THE 
SHELL: SHOWING THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
THE SEXES—-UPPER, FEMALE; LOWER, MALE. 


but feebly developed in the female. No satis- 
factory interpretation of these differences has 
yet been made. (Photograph by E. J. Manly.) 


where organs, in the course of their evolution, have 
not merely greatly increased in size but have taken 
over the work of kindred and neighbouring organs, 
sapping their source of nutriment, and thereby 
reducing them to the condition of vestiges, and of 
final extinction, as in the case of the “side toes” 





REMARKABLE FOR THE ABSENCE OF BIG-CLAWS, 
THE GREAT LENGTH OF THE ANTENN®, AND THE 
SPINES ON THE FOREPART OF THE SHELL: THE SPINY 
OR ROCK-LOBSTER (Palinurus vulgaris)\—ABOUT WHICH 
MUCH STILL REMAINS TO BE LEARNED. 

What it feeds on is not certainly known, for it lives in 
It is fairly common in the English Channel, 
but is seldom eaten in this country, though considered 
a great delicacy in France. 


deep water. 


great-claw of the right side, wherein the nippers, 
of great length, are armed with alternate long and 
short spines, or “ teeth,” like the teeth of a rake, 
to be used for raking or sifting the ooze for small 
animals. The claw of the left side is small, with 
long, slender nippers. 

A still more remarkable modification of the big- 
claw is found in the Mantis-shrimp (Squilla). Herein 
the big-claw has been, so to speak, remodelled. 
Avoiding technicalities, it may be described as having 
been formed by turning the second long shaft of the 
limb backwards, so that it rested on the ground by 
an elbow-joint, while the freely movable member of 
the pair of nippers is turned forward from this elbow 
and armed by long, spine-like teeth opposable to 
shorter, widely spaced teeth, on the segment of the 
limb above the 
elbow, so that it 
shuts up like the 
blade of a clasp- 
knife. A_ glance 
at Fig. 4 should 
make this clear. 
What agency can 
have brought about 
so singular a de- 
parture from the 
normal big-claw of, 
say, the common 
lobster, or the crab, 
I, at any rate, can 
offer no suggestion, 
as I can find out 
nothing about its 
feeding habits or 


prey. 
The giant spider- 
crab of Japan 


(Macrocheiva) pre- 
sents us with an- 
other aspect of big- 
claws ; and this is 
the enormous 
length they may 
attain to. In this, 
the largest living 
crab, they have a 
span of 11 ft. The 
walking legs are 
also enormously 
long. This is a dweller in deep water, and nothing 
seems to be known of what it feeds on, or of its habits. 

I have referred already to the striking difference 
between the sexes, in regard to the size of the great- 
claws. In one of the sand-burrowing crabs of our 
own shores, the masked-crab (Corystes), Fig. 2, it 
will be seen that those of the male, compared 
with the size of the body, are conspicuously 
long and massive, while in the female they are 
very short and feeble. How are we to account 
for this very marked difference? Their uses in 
the male cannot be solely for feeding purposes, 
since quite small nippers evidently suffice the 
female. It may be, however, that the choice of 
food in the two sexes is quite different. But 
this is not probable. Still more marked is the 
difference in the case of the “ fiddler-crabs,”’ or 
** calling-crabs,”’ of the genus Gelasimus, which 
abound on the sand- and mud-flats of tropical 
shores. Here, sometimes the right, and some- 
times the left big-claw is of enormous size, 
exceeding, both in length and breadth, the body 
which carries it | Its precise use is not certainly 
known, but according to some authorities it is 
used as a weapon by rival males in fighting 
one another. But since it is commonly brightly 
coloured, some hold that it is to be regarded 


of fare. The common lobster, like the edible as a ‘‘ secondary sexual character,”’ comparable 
crab, is more or less a scavenger, feeding 4. THE MANTIS-SHRIMP (Squilla), SHOWING ITS EXTRAORDINARY to the gay colours of many birds. 

on whatever comes its way, living or BIG-CLAWS, LIKE THOSE OF THE INSECT KNOWN AS THE “* PRAYING- One species of this genus (G. ftangeri) is 
dead, the great finger-like claws being MANTIS —-THE CLAWS IN BOTH CAPABLE OF BEING SUDDENLY SHOT to be found on the Spanish coast, near Cadiz, 
used for dismemberment. It is said also 2 ee where there is a regular fishery for them. 


to bury food when it has more than it can 
eat at a meal, and the great claws assist in this 
by shoving mud and sand over the food till it is 
buried. But very little seems to be known of the 
food of the rock-lobster, though it is said to feed on 
small shell-fish, picking them to pieces with the 
rather feeble nippers which terminate the first pair 
What part is played by its enormously long 
antenne ? Do they assist, as organs of touch, in 


of legs 


“ elbow-joint ” 


The second joint of the leg in the Sqwilla is turned backwards and ends in an 
j bearing the movable claw, or finger, armed with spines. 


in the ancestry of the horse. 
such changes, however, by no means always leap 
to the eyes. An instance in point is furnished by 
the lobster-like crustacean Thaumistocheles. It is 
a deep-sea form, living at a depth of some 
450 fathoms, feeding on the ooze of the sea-floor. 
And this it is believed to do-by means of the 


The steps leading to 


Only the large claws of the males are taken, 
and prepared for market by cooking and drying. 
The crab is then thrown back into the sea and in 
due time grows a new claw, but this never attains 
to the size of the original claw. Whenever any 
of these so callously maimed ones have the mis- 
fortune to be captured again some time after, the 
new, and smaller, claw is again torn off, but such 
claws are regarded as of inferior quality. 
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TRAINING HELPS THE WAR PILOT: UTILISING CLOUDS 





Drawincs BY G, H, Davis 
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RAIN AND THUNDERSTORMS ARE SIGNS OF 
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INTENSE ATMOSPHERIC 
DISTURBANCES WHICH THE SKILLED GLIDER PILOT USES TO GAIN LIFT— 
A FACT THAT MAY BE USEFUL TO SERVICE PILOTS 
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TUL “COLD fRONT” ON GLIDER PLOT RISING IN UP-CURRENTS, 
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IN SHADOW. 
33 USING A MOVING CLOUD-BANK: A SAILPLANE PILOT, BY KEEPING 
. TO THE EDGE OF THE MOVING MASS OF CLOUD AND WATCHING 
, ITS SHADOW, GAINING AND MAINTAINING HEIGHT. 








As long ago as Sionsibie 8, 





> = THE APPROACH OF A “COLD FRONT," FROM WHICH THE PILOT GAINS HEIGHT ON UP-FLUNS 
, , «6WARM «AIR, A PHENOMENON THAT MAY BE CAUSED BY A BELT OF COLD AIR STRIKING A 
1934, we gave these drawings of some WARMER ATMOSPHERE AND THROWING IT UPWARDS 

of the signs through which the sailplane pilot might locate those , . ; i 

atmospheric upheavals that carry him to higher leve's. It has been 

suggested that training in soaring flight will enable R.A F. pilots to make better operations has been the extensive use made by both sides of cloud cover, the general 
use of clouds in the tactics of aerial combat. Soaring pilots, it is maintained, must | inference being that it plays a much larger part in the present war than in 1914-18 
understand a great deal about cloud formations, and about meteorology generally British coastal command aeroplanes have been using clouds for their submarine 
that is not necessarily known to the pilot of a power-driven aeroplane. During hunting duties (the end of a successful U-boat stalk was illustrated 
the opening stages of the war, one of the most notable features of the air | issue of September 30 last), and Nazi 


in our 


loudy days 


raiders tend to choc 
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NLY those who have them- 
selves undergone military 
training can realise how greatly 
preparation for warfare has been 
handicapped by one of the severest 
winters within living memory. 
In many districts, units were for 
some time practically isolated 
by deep snow. In others, barrack- 
squares and parade-grounds were covered with frozen 
snow, on which it was virtually impossible to walk 
and which could not be cleared. Even to cut a path 
to the orderly-room door was a toil. Open-air work 
was hindered, not only by the state of the ground, 
but also by intense cold, which made it dangerous to 
keep troops stationary under instruction, except for 
very short periods. The duplicate Territorial units 
suffered with the rest, but 
they were in any case under- 
going a long period of 
training, so that a tempor- 
ary stoppage or slackening 
mattered less for them than 
for the Army Class and the 
O.T.C. units, which were 
working to a strict schedule. 
Sickness, always most 
acute in very hard weather, 
attacked the troops, who, like 
the civilians, were ravaged 
by influenza and German 
measles. The improvised 
medical services were for 
a time overwhelmed, and 
occasional stupidities, such as 
keeping a sick-parade stand- 
ing about waiting for a 
medical officer whose car 
was stuck in a_ snowdrift, 
caused ill-feeling and some- 
times more serious conse- 
quences. Now that night- 
mare is over. The conditions 
of early spring have put an 
end to the epidemics, though, 
naturally, these have not 
ceased as if a tap had been 
turned off. The weather has 
also made intensive outdoor 
training easier than it has 
been at any time since last 
autumn. All over the 
country military work in 
the open air has taken on 
new life, though it will not 
reach its fullest activity for 
a few weeks more. 

It has lately been my fortune to see 
something of the Army at home, particularly 
in the North, where the winter was very 
hard indeed, and where spring comes a little 
later than to the areas of the Aldershot 
and Southern Commands. If think the first 
impression made upon my mind was of the 
fitness of the troops whom I saw. They 
have come through the winter well. Those 
who had had even a few weeks of training 
looked markedly better in health than recruits 
of the Army Class who had only just arrived. 
Fresh air, the modern system of physical 
training, arms drill, marching and improved 
food have worked wonders with them. If 
there has been waste of food through bad 
cooking—and I fear there has been in some 
instances—the men have none the less been 
properly nourished. There is no doubt in 
my mind that the training is in general 
more thorough, more intelligent, and more 
sympathetic than it was in 1914, and early 
1915. The main reason for the improvement 
in this respect is the lack of casualties in 
France. The B.E.F. of the last war suffered 
enormous losses at Le Cateau, on the Aisne, 
and in Flanders, with the consequence that 
it could not spare instructors for the troops 
in training at home, and was forced to call 
upon officers and men in Great Britain who 
would have been able to give valuable help in 
that respect. We now have a fairly adequate 
supply of instructors, many good Regular pop 
officers in the middle as well as the higher 
commands, and a certain number of junior 
Regular officers and N.C.O.s who have been brought 
back from France. I have always thought the average 
age was too young, and am still convinced of this 
after seeing large numbers of troops. I consider the 
infantry especially would be the better for a larger 
sprinkling of older men, who give steadiness to a 
unit in times of stress. I was much struck by the 
greater age of the troops of the Canadian Expeditionary 
Force, and by the number of officers wearing medals 
of the last war I am told that the same is the case 


GENERAL GAMELIN, COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE ALLIED FORCES, 
IN THE ALDERSHOT COMMAND. HE IS HERE SEEN WITH BRIGADIER J. CROSSLEY sTEWART, 


SHAKING 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


THE ARMY AT HOME. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


with the Second A.I.F., now in Palestine; in fact, 
one experienced observer thought that there were 
in its ranks perhaps too many men of forty or there- 
abouts. On the other hand, it must be recalled that 
we are Calling up older classes soon, and that the Army 
Class aged twenty-seven will be undergoing service 
ere long. Apart from its youth, it is impossible to 
criticise the material now in training. In intelligence, 





WHO, LIKE HIS MEN, WEARS BATTLE-DRESS. 





HANDS WITH CANADIAN OFFICERS, SOME OF WHOM WEAR SERVICE 
UNit IN 


GENERAI GAMELIN ADDRESSED A FRENCH CANADIAN 
THEIR COMMON TONGUE 


Accompanied by General Sir Edmund Ironside and Mr. Vincent Massey, High Com- 
Aldershot 
McNaughton, 
commanding the Canadian Expeditionary Force. He inspected two regiments Of 
artillery on parade, which marched past him by troops to the air Of nm 
Grenadiers,” and afterwards gave him a general salute to that of the ‘‘ Marseillaise 

A short visit was paid to a Toronto Scottish machine-gun battalion engaged 
exercises, during which the General showed interest in the way in which its positions 
Finally he inspected a French Canadian battalion on 
addressing them in an eloquent and Sougning speech, which concluded with the words 

*he 


for Canada, General Gamelin visited Canadian units in the 
last Friday. He was met by Major-General A. G 


* Je vous saiue.”” (Photographs by A.P.) 
physique and behaviour these men are excellent. 
Those of us who regret “ the good old days" may 
profitably reflect that the country could not have 
produced their like in the average at all events Since 
the industrial revolution. 

It is no secret that equipment has failed to keep 
up with recruitment in all respects. In the early 
stages of training this is not of the first importance, 
but when troops have made some progress, there 
comes a time when they need, even if only as a tonic, 


INSPECTS CANADIAN TROOPS 


“The British 
in field 


parade, 


AprRit 6, 1940 


the latest type of equipment 
Possessed by their brothers-in- 
arms already on active—service. 
EveryOne must recall how late 
Wwe were in beginning to rearm, 
and that the demands of home 
defence—the base on which all 
depends—which included both 
aircraft and anti-aircraft defences, 
had to be met first of all. But the machinery has 
already been at work for about a year; equipment 
of Many kinds is coming in rapidly; and it is to be 
hoped that all the gaps will have been filled before 
very long. There exist Many Small problems which 
have to be faced, but it may be said that the big 
problem, which is not that of the War Office or the 
Commander-jn-Chief, Home Forces, but entirely that 
of the Ministry of Supply, 
is the Only One that counts. 
The men are there, and they 
are of high quality. Their 
instructors are painstaking 
and efficient, and, where they 
lack experience, are making 
up for this by study, so that 
they are themselves learning 
and improving. All that is 
Needed is for the output of 
Munitions to+ be pushed up 
to its maximum. Whether 
it is intended to equip all 
the troops now at home on 
the scale of the original 
B.E.F. and its first reinforce- 
ments is a Question to which 
the General Staff must be 
giving the most Careful con- 
Sideration. I am alluding now 
Not so much to weapons— 
because there must obviously, 
if possible, be no diminution 
in fire-power—as to trans- 
Port. I have had a feeling 
ever since Mechanisation was 
accentuated that its final 
effect might be to decrease 
rather than to increase mobil- 
ity by choking communica- 
tions. I have seen columns 
both of mechanical transport 
and of horsed transport 
Caught by heavy hostile fire. 
In the latter case it took 
about five minutes to throw 
a few dead horses and smashed 
limbers over the ditch border- 
ing the road. In the former 
case I do not know how long it took to clear the 
road, because I had not time to wait, but after 
half am hour it Was still completely blocked. 

J have spoken of the small problems of 
training. One of them is that of obtaining 
the Necessary ground, and this will be even 
more difficult from now onward until the 
harvest has been brought in. Tanks, dragons, 
and carriers Make a sad mess of the 
ground. Besides, tanks often have tq move 
in line ahead in order to pass through 
RateWays, Whereas in war they would move 
in Jine and go through hedges or fences. 
However, there must almost always be ele- 
ments of Make-believe in training, and they 
do no great harm provided the troops under- 
Stand them. Incidentally, what a boon the 
parachute must have been to the instructor ! 
In the old days, when you desired to set a 
ScheMe for a small unit, such asa company, 
you Were hard put to it to explain why it was 
acting alone and must protect its flanks. 
Now, you Simply lay down that a hostile force 
about one hundred strong has arrived by 
parachute and established itself on the railway 
between Little Puddleton and Slowcombe-in- 
the-Marsh, from which it must be ejected as 
soon as possible. Then you have a pretty 
little scheMe in Which the company must ful- 
fil the réle of an army !n miniature, employing 
allits available Weapons and providing its own 
protection, reserves and covering fire. Every 
new idea Which COmes from the B.E.F., perhaps 
origimally from the French, is at Once studied 
and Practised. This iS a contrast also to the 
state of affairs in 1915, when troops at home were 
constructing Gefences out of date in France. 

I am far from Pretending that as regards training 
all is perfect We had 4 distreSsing amount of leeway 
to make up, a8 always. [t is not easy to do in a hurry 
what really shouvld be done deliberately But I 
pelieve that 4 well-directed effort is now being made, 
and that from now onwards this effort will show 
results Ven More StrikiNg than those obtained since 
the outbreak Of the war 
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WHEN 500,000 CHOSE EXILE RATHER THAN SOVIET RULE: 
THE ORDERLY, BUT DESPERATE, MOVE OF THE EVACUATED FINNS. 
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MEN OF THE FINNISH FORCES TRAMPING THROUGH THE SNOW WHEN THEY LEFT VIIPURI 
AFTER THE SIGNING OF THE RUSSO-FINNISH PEACE AGREEMENT. IT WILL BE SEEN THAT 
THEY ARE ALL BEARING SKIS. (Keystone.) 














4 MUTE EVIDENCE OF A SMALL AND GALLANT COUNTRY’S MIS- 

> FORTUNE: FURNITURE CASUALLY PLACED IN A CHURCH AT EKENAS, 

# WAITING UNTIL ANOTHER HOME HAS BEEN FOUND FOR IT. (S. and G.) 
LS ———L ~~~ 














“S STANDING AT THE NEW FRONTIER, A FINNISH SOLDIER WISTFULLY REGARDS 


} A BOARD WHICH EPITOMISES HIS COUNTRY’S PLIGHT. THE NOTICE READS 
““THE FRONTIER OF THE STATE—NO FURTHER.” (Keystone.) 
a ~~. RS 























. THE EVACUATION OF HANGO: A TRUCK, HEAVILY LOADED WITH FURNITURE, © <> FINNISH CITIZENS TAKING DOWN A_ FINGER-POST POINTING TO VIIPURI: : 
MOVING ACROSS THE ICE. OF THE HALF-MILLION RENDERED HOMELESS, OVER | AN INCIDENT PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE BORDER TOWN OF VIROLAHTI DURING 
100,000 WERE EVACUATED FOR A SECOND TIME. (Wide World.) THE EVACUATION,  (Keystone.) 

It was calculated that after the signing of the Russo-Finnish Peace Agreement (3) as much of the remainder as uld be saved. No kind of pressure was brought 
more than half a million people would have to be found homes All possible to bear on the people of the ceded area. Anyone could have stayed on under 
trains were mobilised, because the transfer had to be effected in a very short the new régime, but there were few signs of them doing s The Finnish State 
time and as much as possible of the property of the unfortunate evacuees had had to bear the st of moving and settling everyone The property to be 
t be saved The property was divided int three ategories: (1) Food and evacuated included more than 5S O head of cattle The psychological element 
necessary clothing to accompany the travellers, as well as such other belongings was important, as many of the evacuees had been living in the same district for 
as they be able to take (2) possessions { less immediate necessity generations, and the shock of their removal had to be mitigated 
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ELABORATE RED EQUIPMENT CAPTURED AND EXHIBITED AT HELSINKI. 
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HAVE BEEN USED BY A RUSSIAN COMMISSAR 
OF BRAIDED LEATHER AND LOADED WITH STEEI 


A RUSSIAN PARACHUTE-MINE, ONE OF THE LARGE QUANTITY OF WAR WEAPONS CAPTURED 
FINNS SHOWN AT 


THE EXHIBITION HALL, HELSINKI. 
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ARE TWO MINES 


N amazing collection 
of the various arms 

and equipment which the 
Finns had captured from 
the Russians has been 
open to the public since 
February in Helsinki. 
Some of these trophies 
were illustrated in our 
issue of March 9. Tanks, 
aeroplanes, howitzers, anti- 
aircraft guns, anti-tank 
guns, machine-guns, and 
a collection of bombs 
which had been’ used 
against soldiers and civi- 
lians behind the lines 
were included in_ the 
Exhibition, as well as 
Red Army clothing, which 
was displayed on dummy 
figures. Only two tanks 
were shown, but a card 
was displayed beside them 
stating that the number 
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A SWEDISH CORPORAL POINTING OUT 
BEEN MOUNTED ON 


FOR WARTIME PURPOSES: 
A RUSSIAN MACHINE-GUN WHICH HAS 
THEM. BEYOND IS A TRENCH MORTAR. 
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captured or destroyed 
since the beginning of 
December was 1050. 


Similarly, there were the 
remains of two bombers, 
with a notice that 387 
Soviet aeroplanes had 
been destroyed since the 
war began. The “ Molotov 
Breadbasket,”’ illustrated 





in our issue of February 


incendiary bombs 
_ cap-propeller, however, is 


on contact throws off numerous thermite or incendiary bombs. 
a fairly heavy high-explosive bomb is provided with a detachable head containing numerous small 
On being released, 
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ON HIS BACK AND BIG CARTRIDGE-CASE 


Ss ‘““ MOLOTOV'sS BREADBASKET,” A BOMB CONTAINING A “ 
INCENDIARY BOMBS, EXAMINED BY FINNISH SOLDIERS. 
FINN WITH HIS AUTOMATIC 
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In one the explosion of the bomt 
In the other, a more ambitious type, 


17, appeared to consist of two types. 


the bomb falls for a given distance as one bomb A small 
so adjusted that after a certain number of revolutions it releases a spring 
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A PUZZLING WEAPON CAPTURED BY THE FINNS: THE “NON-RECOIL” GUN. 
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THE STRANGE GUN IN WHICH RECOIL IS STATED TO BE ELIMINATED. THIS 
SHOWS A SWEDISH VOLUNTEER STUDYING THE PECULIAR FUNNEL-SHAPED 
THE BREECH, APPARENTLY A FLASH GUARD. 
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THE BREECH OF THE - 


WHICH 


*“ NON-RECOIL GUN, WITH ITS 
USES EXPLOSION-GASES ESCAPING 


FUNNEL -SHAPED 
THROUGH 


ATTACHMENT, 


VENTS TO PRODUCE A FORW 


i 
Continued 
which, in turn, operates show 
that the Red Army The 
parachute-mines may be of German origin, but things such as the extraordinary 
gun 
matic pistol, 
This 


levers the Soviet 


trying new arms 


The weapons captured from Russia 


is certainly not conservative about whimsies 
gunboats 
good 


ym Russian 


non-recoil ' illustrated here are native and original A very type must not 
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»ficers 


absolutely free from jamming, was also captured fr has always 


inventiveness, it is worth pointing out, is not a new thing in 


tanks are 
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THE ‘‘ NON-RECOIL GUN WHICH PROVED A MYSTERY TO THE 

EXPERTS: A VIE OF THE SHIELD, BARREL AND MUZZLE. 

THE MOUNTING IS DISPROPORTIONATELY SMALL, BUT HAS CLAMPS 
WITH WING-BOLTS FOR TRANSVERSE POLES. 
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been ahead in its development; and that 
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WHAT FIGHTING AT NEARLY 400 M.P.H. MEANS TO THE AIRMAN— 


Drawn BY ouR Speciat Artist G. H. Davis. 


sp MA iT REASE 
THE EVER INCREASING SPEED OF SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTERS - THE DISTANCE FLOWN Le ER RAT CO TS DIMA DET NOKIG 
IN ONE MINUTE OVER LONDON “3G” TURNS, SHOWING THe FAR. CLOSER 
TURNING CIRCLE OF THE SLOWER MACHINE. 
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S £D INTO AcTIGHT TURN, 
er aun sonce. JAMS ae PILOT INTO HIS SEAT, 
AND If HE TURNS FAST ENOUGH 
THE BLOOD IS DRIVEN FROM HIS MEAD CAUSING “BLACK-OUT” 


Gia a 


EXPLAINING THE SUPERIORITY OF ALLIED OVER NAZI PIGHTERS: ILLUSTRATIONS OF HOW PROBLEMS OF VERY 


On these pages we illustrate some of the wonders and problems of modern high- 
speed flight, the increase in speed of the modern single-seater fighter, and the 
resulting cost in manceuvrability. The ‘Snipe "’—the last single-seater fighter 
be used during the last war--attained a speed of 121 m.p.h. To-day 


fighting at great heights, and a hundred other “gadgets "’ that go to make up 
the equipment of the modern fighting aeroplane. Great as this speed is, it will 
to soon be surpassed by fighters that will fly at well over 400 M™.p.h. But all this 
there are | speed increase has been at the expense of manauvrability. Though these exceed- 
fighters doing well over 360 m.p.h. To show graphically what this increase in ingly fast aircraft are strong enough to turn at speeds only limited by their 
speed means, we give superimposed over a map of London the approximate stalling speed, it is the human element that has failed. Centrifugal force, known 
distances various types of aircraft could travel im one minute after passing over technically as “G,"' decrees that the average human Cannot turn at 4 speed 
Charing Cross. Speed and climb have been obtained by the installing of more above “6 G" (i.¢., six times the equivalent of gravity) Them the pilot. as he 
powerful motors and by better aero-dynamic design, causing a very great increase turns with his machine banked and his head inwards to the turn, feels the effect 
in size; for the machine not only has to carry this larger, heavier motor, but of centrifugal force jamming him down in his seat The blood in his head seeks 
must also mount far more powerful armament and some armour protection, | to fly outwards, and, as his body and feet are away from the Centre of the turn, 
together with radio, oxygen and heating apparatus for the pilot when flying and runs towards his legs and drains from behind his eyes, so that he becomes 
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THE DIFFICULTIES OF MANCEUVRABILITY AND PILOT’S “BLACK-OUT.” 


Drawn By our Specitat Artist G. H. Davis. 


SPAN AND LOADING [eee COMPARATIVE SIZES TO THE SAI 
OF BRITISH SINGLE-SEATER FIGHTERS. Brrr . “iay es — 


“HURRICANE” LENGTH 31 FT. 6 in, 


“el ie at tat REE ade PCIE. = 


SMELL GUN FIRE 





FUEL TANK. 


Uinoma $585. 





HIGH SPEED AND WING-LOADING HAVE BEEN SOLVED, AND FUTURE FPIGHTER DEVELOPMENTS FORESHADOWED. 


Continued.) 

temporarily blind, or “ blacks out."’ A strong man may withstand perhaps "10 G” | wing-loading is increased six times, and the higher the wing-loading the larger the 
or more by lying prone and so be enabled to turn quicker than another pilot in | radius required. That is why the Allied fighters, with their lighter loading (and 
a similar aircraft sitting in the normal position. That pilot's ‘ black-out” is no in some cases less normal speed) are repeatedly able to out-manceuvre their 
mere question of theory is shown by the account, published on March 31, of a opponents The problems of future fighters of over 400 m.p.h. are: to defeat 
pilot-sergeant on the Western Front who, after suffering thus through turning too j the “ pilot's black-out,"’ the gyroscopic effect of a single large airscrew, and t 
quickly, came to to find two ‘‘ Me 110’s"’ on his tail. (He shot down one of them.) give the aircraft increased engine power, producing great speed in level flight and 
An additional risk through turning too fast and too tight may be a stall and climb; and yet not to be t heavily loaded to increase manauvrability and 
spin for the aircraft. The ‘tightest’ turn the average pilot can stand is at a | “ tighter’ turns. Simultaneously, the call for increased armament must be met 
speed of approximately 250 m.p.h., which would take about twelve seconds. The | with shell-guns and machine-guns, armour protection for the vitals, aero-dynami 
“Me 1009's” and He 112’s"’ have a considerably higher wing-loading than the cleanliness to lessen the jrag and nstruction so robust as to withstand 
Allied fighters. This wing-loading (i.¢., the amount of weight carried per square damage from shells. That is why the fighters of the very near future will 


foot of the wing) increases with ‘G,"" so that in a fast “6G turn the probably be even larger than those now doing duty in the first line 
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EMBLEM OF THE NAVY’S GLORY THAT WAS-—EARNEST OF THE NAVY’S MIGHT THAT IS: EH. 


This is the first drawing by Sir Muirhead Bone to be released for publication since his appointment as official Admiralty artist. We hope to | | 
reproduce further drawings by him in subsequent issues. The ‘‘ Victory’ is here seen with topmasts housed for the duration of the war. The 
flag of the Commander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, flies from her mainmast. Round about her are bustling dockyard activities, the sailors’ gas-masks 


By tHE OFFICIAL ADMIRALTY ARTI 
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T IS: H.MS. “VICTORY” IN THE ROYAL DOCKYARD AT PORTSMOUTH, BY SIR MUIRHEAD BONE. 


»e to | providing an odd note of contrast. In the distance are mine-sweeping trawlers and other light craft, and nearby an armed cruiser, an ex 
The merchantman, is preparing to go to sea. Examples of the work of some of the artists officially selected to record the war for posterity were 
nasks | reproduced in our last issue. We plan to devote more space to the paintings of the individual artists in later issues 


YMIRALTY ARTIST, SIR MUIKHEAD Bone 
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PART OF AN ELABORATE VENTILATING SYSTEM WHICH 


CAN BE ADJUSTED TO RESIST 
GAS PERMEATION: AN AIR-CONDITIONING PLANT 


INCORPORATED IN THE GREATEST DEFENSIVE SYSTEM EVER DEVISED: THE ELECTRIC-ROOM 
IN THE MAGINOT LINE. 


FOR SUPPLYING CURRENT; WITH (FOREGROUND) TRANSFORMER ANP HIGH-TENSION PLANT. 


published a succession of i 
exclusive and unique draw- oo 
ings by our Special War ‘ 
Artist, Captain Bryan de 
Grineau, illustrating various 
pictorial and tactical aspects 
of the massive and complex 
French frontier defensive 
system now universally 
known as the ‘ Maginot 
Line ""—the most elaborate 
and formidable defensive 
works the world has ever 
seen—-as well as interesting 
photographic views from 
time to time. For an in- 
structive diagrammatic 
drawing explaining in detail 
the precise character of 
these famous fortifications, 
planned to render the east- 
ern frontier of France im- 
pregnable to all ground 
attack, readers may be 
referred back to the elab- 
orate double-page drawing 
by our Special Artist, Mr. 
G. H. Davis, of a section of 
the Line (with the surface 
cut away), showing the 
interior of a hillside trans- 
formed into a_ stronghold 
invisible to the enemy, 
and published in our issue 
of September 17, 1938. On 
these two pages of the 
present issue are now pre- 
sented a remarkable series 
of photographic records, 
from the study of which it 
is perhaps possible to gain 
an even more powerful and 
comprehensive general idea 

[Continued opposite. 


INCE war began we have * ” 


A COMPANION ILLUSTRATION TO THE DOUBLE-PAGE DRAWING IN OUR ISSUE 
OF JANUARY 20 OF A FORMIDABLE SURFACE STRONGHOLD. 
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ss If 


. MILABLE, AND INVULNERABLE TO SHELI BOMB OR GAS FREN( SOLD 8S ON T s ‘ STATION F T (oT ~ TUB AN UNDERGROUND RAIL AND TRACTION 
, . NVU ’ : =NCH LDIER ) DUTY A UB-CONTROL ATK o HE MAGINO TUBE VOSGE 
sYs LINKING BELGIUM TO THE ,ES 
IN THE TRANSFORMER-ROOM OF AN ELECTRIC POWER STATION YSTEM VIRTUALLY 
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RESERVISTS KEEPING THE TRACTION LINE CLEAR IN ONE OF THE SUBTERRANEAN GALLERIES al 


. ° 
OF THE MAGINOT SYSTEM, WHICH WAS BEGUN IN 1925. 


RESEMBLING A SHIP'S ENGINE-ROOM, AND FIT SUBJECT FOR A MAGINOT “ McANDREW’S 


TLL HYMN”: AN ELECTRICIAN GREASING A DIESEL ENGINE. 
oot 








, ' ) ; EEN AT THE TOP OF THE PAGE 
We A MORE COMPREHENSIVE VIEW OF THE DIESEL ENGINE S 
’ N THE MAGINOT LINE, BY MEANS OF WHICH GUN CRE 
Ne ea LY AIN THEIR POSITIONS ALSO SHOWING AN IMMENSE VENTILATING PIPE FOR AIR TRANSMISSION 
MAY QUICK G 

Continued 7 ws a Ria wis h , ite danmekabacs p 

f the extraordinary range and mplexity of this, the mightiest and most in the trenches in the Great War—M André Magin } previs 
h t ng mpie , a , _ aueathe h name t 3 su — a 

chain of interc ected fortresses. which the mind of man has devised lo n France's necessity has bequeathed his na { 


” a lees se t by } wall f | ssocualed Press) 
Maginot Line was begun in 1925 by that far-seeing French Minister oud Hadrian (by a less secure title) by his wa 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD IN WARTIME: NORWAY INTERNS A U-BOAT. 





NOW IDENTIFIED AS THE TOWER OF PHASAEL, ERECTED BY HEROD ABOUT 25 B.C.: 
THE SO-CALLED ‘‘ TOWER OF DAVID,” IN JERUSALEM. 


The Jerusalem correspondent of ‘The Times,” in an article published on March 23, stated that 

excavations at the well-known Citadel at the Jaffa Gate, which forms a conspicuous feature of 

the walled city of Jerusalem, have proved that the massive tower commonly called the ‘“‘ Tower 

of David” is actually the Tower of Phasael, one of three erected by King Herod round about 
25 B.C. as defences for his Citadel and Palace. (Times.) 








vy ’ er” ¥ mina st! Fired wekeE : 
me : Ma} ? Es A ne BI a ae FN MR AR Ua rol ae. 
ANGLO-FRENCH SOLIDARITY, EVEN IN DEATH: WHITE CROSSES MARKING THE GRAVES 
OF FRENCH AND DARK CROSSES OF BRITISH SOLDIERS KILLED IN ACTION. 
This photograph of a military cemetery near the Front, showing French and British soldiers lying 
side side under their different memorial crosses, possesses a deeper significance than is at 
first sapere for they represent the most recent Allied casualties and the graves of Allied soldiers 


who fell on the eve of the solemn declaration by the Supreme War Council on March 28 that neither 
France nor Britain would conclude a separate peace. (Keystone.) 





A GERMAN WARSHIP WHICH APPARENTLY MADE TOO FREE WITH NORWAY’S NEUTRALITY : 
iy 
THE SUBMARINE “U-21'"" AGROUND IN ODDEN INLET, NEAR RYVINGEN LIGHTHOUSE. 


Nor ian aeroplanes and warships were immediately sent to the small inlet of Odden when it was 

learn that the German “ U-21” had run aground there on March 26. After examination it was 

established that the cause of the stranding was faulty navigation and the decision was therefore taken 

by the Norwegian Government to intern and disarm the crew The submarine, a small “ coastal’ 
boat of 250 tons, was taken to Christiansand. (4.?P.) 


over 
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FOLLOWING VERY CLOSELY IN DESIGN THE POPULAR KASR-EL-NIL BRIDGE IN CAIRO: 
THE NEW KING FAISAL BRIDGE OVER THE TIGRIS AT BAGHDAD. 

Our illustration gives a general view of the new steel and concrete King Faisal Bridge over the 

River Tigris at Baghdad, which was recently declared open by the Regent of Iraq. Replacing 

the old Maude Bridge, constructed on floating pontoons after the British occupation of Baghdad 

in the last war, it was built by a British firm at a cost of £200,000. It is almost identical in 
design with the imposing Kasr-el-Nil bridge over the Nile at Cairo. (Keystone.) 


A NEW R.A.F. UNIFORM GIVEN A TEST ON LIVING ‘“‘ MODELS”: AIRCRAFTMEN IN BATTLE-DRESS 
PASSING COMRADES IN MORE FAMILIAR GARB. 
This photograph of R.A.F. men wearing the battle-dress suggested for wartime wear shows that it 


is hardly distinguishable from that worn by Army units. Whether the R.A.F. adopts it depends on 


the report made on the question of its suitability by those who are wearing it for an experimental 
fortnight. A narrow strap ani buckle, instead of a wide cloth belt, distinguish it from the Army 
battle-dress. (British Official Photograph.) 


AN INGENIOUS ANSWER TO NAZI OUTRAGES: THE FIRST OF THE NEW AUTOMATIC 
CREWLESS LIGHTSHIPS, OFFICIALLY KNOWN AS “ FLOATS.” 


The chief difference between the old lightships and the new automatic lightships, which are designed 
to circumvent the homicidal mania of National-Socialist bomber pilots, is that the “floats” will be 
automatic and will need no crew. About 30 ft. long—half the size of an ordinary lightship—they 
have a lantern and a bell, and the lights burn for two months unattended y present a very 

small target to marauding enemy ‘planes. (S. and G.) 
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SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS IN THE PUBLIC EYE: 
EVENTS AND PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK. 
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* “AIR CHIEF-MARSHAL LUDLOW-HEWITT. ~% 4 AIR MARSHAL C. F. A. PORTAL. 4 
Appointed Inspector-General of the Royal Succeeds Air Chief-Marshal Sir Edgar R. 
Air Force on the retirement of Sir Edward L. Ludlow-Hewitt as Air Officer Commanding- 
Ellington. Air Officer Commanding-in-Chief in-Chief, Bomber Command. Like Air Marshal 
Bomber Command since 1937. Joined Royal Z es 4 Gossage, was at one time the Officer Com- 
Flying Corps in 1914, transferring from Royal 27 a ~¢ manding the British Forces in Aden. He 
Irish Rifles. Director of Air Operations and joined the R.A.F. from the Royal Engineers 
Intelligence, Air Ministry, 1933-35. Air in 1915 and obtained his Aero Club pilot's 

=. Officer commanding R.A.F., India, 1935-37. 2 m certificate in 1916. A 

AIR COMMODORE amen | 

yIC = HAROLD PEAKE. 

AIR VIC E-MARSHAL Appointed Director 
ERNEST GOSSAGE. of Public Relations 
Appointed Member in the Air Ministry. 
of the Air Council Served in the Cold- 
for Personnel. Pre- stream Guards in 
viously Inspector- the last war and 
General of the subsequently in 
Royal Air Force. the R.F.A. (T.F.) 
From the Royal and Yorkshire 
Field Artillery, Dragoons Yeo- 
seconded for ser- manry. Air Com- 
vice with the modore Peake is 
R.F.C. in 1915. the brother of Mr. 
Directing Staff, Osbert Peake,M.P., 
Staff College, Cam- and a kinsman of 
berley, 1925 - 27. the Marquess of 
Air Attaché, Brit- Zetland. He is a 
ish Embassy, Ber- keen sportsman, 
lin, 1930-31. Senior having rowed for 
Air Staff Officer, Eton, Oxford and 
Air Defence of England, and was 
Britain, 1931-34. Master of the 

aoe | Hounds, 

a tt ee a ew st ttetatetinataatatiattattn. veal 1 1-32. OL OL LOLOL LOLOL LOLOL LLL OA - 

- SIR JOHN GILMOUR, P.C. “g se FLYING-OFFICER | E. 3 “KAIN. MR. W. L. MACKENZIE KING. 
Minister of Shipping. Died March 30; aged Awarded the D.F.C. “ in recognition of. a Prime Minister of Canada since 1935 and = 
sixty-three. Unionist M.P. for the Pollok 2. 4 Played in flying operations against the enemy.” A 2. -i Leader of the Liberal Party. Secured a 
Division of Glasgow since 1918. Secretary tetera 21-year-old New Zealander from Wellington, familiarly eerie sweeping victory in the Canadian General 
of State for Scotland, 1926-29; Minister of 4 known as “ Cobber” ; he has five German aircraft to o Flection on March 27, when his party in-  : 
Agriculture and Fisheries, 1931-32; and . ite e his credit. Engaged with seven enemy bombers Za oS en creased their majority to about 120. Speaking 
Secretary of State for Home Dept., 1932-35. tt Z he destroyed one, though he had to land by para- , ey % after the declaration of the result he said it 
Lord High Commissioner to the General 2 " oo ~.. chute. Heisseen here wearing a Maori “ tiki’ mascot. ~ showed Canada’s determination to carry on : 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 1938-39. 2 cosh atntinttttattetesittntntechntntnnttesenthtntthattetttrttetetetetetertochasitinsintsitintnsintiasocihy a the war as a united people. 7 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER OBOLENSKY. Br rrenemmmemnmmmmnenth hee aia M. ping ver , 
The Rugby International, who was a pilot 2 “ " , sD s : r “y 4 Soviet Ambassador in Paris, recalled at the 
ae rey RCAF. end wan killed henednae THE PATHER OF RApIO piEs IN PARIS mm HIS goTH YEAR : PROFESSOR | request of the French Government as persona 
on March 29 in an aeroplane accident while 2 EDOUARD BRANLY IN HIS LABORATORY—A LAST PHOTOGRAPH. ; mon grata as the result of the dispatch of a 
landing his machine at an East Anglian aero- The death of Professor Edouard Branly, the famous French scientist, who was born at ; telegram “containing phrases of gratuitous 
drome. Aged twenty-four; born in Russia: Amiens on October 23, 1844, was recently reported from Paris. Known as “the father i insults to the Allies After delay by the 
naturalised 1936. Made his name as one of of wireless,” he devised the first practical appliance for the detsction of Hertzian waves, j censorship it was duly transmitted to 
the fastest wing three-quartets while playing 2 using a glass tube of iron filings as a detector. Making use of this method Signor Marconi j ™M. Molotov, the addressee--together with a 
4 for Oxford University. i © sent his first wireless message from England to France on March 28, 1899. P a demand for the Ambassador's recall 4 
~Jeccss1scee — eee oe = aa 4 —_ on 
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rt DECORATED BY THE FRENCH FOR THE EXPLOIT DEPICTED BY OUR SPECIAL WAR . = THE HUNGARIAN PREMIER'S VISIT TO ROME COUNT TELEKI “(vert), WITH COUNT 
i ARTIST ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE: CAPT. HUDSON AND FUSILIER WORSLEY (LEFT) i CIANO, ITALIAN FOREIGN MINISTER, AT THE RAILWAY STATION 
The incident for which Captain J. H. Hudson and Fusilier Worsley were decorated is pictured H Count Teleki arrived in Rome on March 23 for his talk with Signor Mussolini. The visit 
and described by our special war artist in France, Captain de Grineau, on pages 438 and 439 ; was arranged some weeks ago and therefore cannot be considered as a consequence of the 
of this issue. The French soldiers in the picture were not, of course. concerned in the same meeting at the Brenner between Hitler and the Italian leader The official staternent said 
engagement. A patrol of the Lancashire Fusiliers encountered and routed a German patrol that out of the talk emerged the intention to develop further at all times the collaboration 


4 near their outpost in the Maginot Line. Five Germans were killed and one taken prisoner X between Hungary and Italy on the basis of their thirteen year old pact of friendship 
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= AST week I 
+4 raised the 
question which of the arts provided the most interesting 
matter for biography or reminiscence, and discussed three 
books concerned with painting. This week we have two 
examples from literature, and one combining authorship 
with illustration. Those who hold that men of letters best 
fulfil the ‘‘ terms of reference” will be fortified in their 
faith, I think, by a chapter of personal experience from 
our premier knight of the pen—** Roman Fountain.” By 
Hugh Walpole. With Frontispiece—a figure study by 
Michelangelo (Macmillan; 8s. 6d.). Most of Sir Hugh’s 
memories here recorded are quite recent, for primarily the 
book is an account of his visit to Rome last spring to 
describe for the Press the obsequies of Pope Pius XI. and 
the Coronation of his successor, Pius XII. That task, to 
which he brought his rich experience of cathe- 
drals and cathedral cities, both in fact and 
fiction, is here repeated in retrospect for the 
benefit of his readers. Never before, I should 
say, has a public event been so brilliantly recorded : 
it is descriptive reporting in excelsis, — 


Such is the framework of the author’s jour- 
nalistic expedition, but the scope of his story is 
far wider, for he has adopted the modern method, 
used in such books as Sir John Squire’s ‘‘ Water 
Memories,” of combining travel with reminiscence. 
Thus he recalls incidents of five previous visits to 
Rome, one of them with his mother, whom he 
then came to know for the first time, and that 
leads on to character sketches of both his parents 
and memories of his youth. There is also much 
frank self-revelation regarding his own character 
and ambitions, discussion with friends, and digres- 
sion on other phases of his life as a writer, 
reader, book-collector and art-lover. Hero-worship 
in this last capacity explains his choice of a 
frontispiece. Alluding to Michelangelo, Walter 
Scott, and Keats (to whose death-room and 
grave in Rome he made frequent pilgrimage), he 
writes : “These three are, with Cézanne, the men 
I love most dearly in the whole eternal world 
of art.” 


Besides these elements in the book, there is 
another, most important of all, since it provides 
the title and symbolises the spiritual purpose of 
his quest. The fountain was one which, during 
his first visit in 1909, had impressed him as “ the 
loveliest thing in Rome.” Incredible as it may 
seem, however, he was never able to find it 
again, despite diligent search, and no guide-book 
mentioned it. Possibly it fell a victim to some 
clearance scheme, but the author 
suggests nothing so prosaic. For 
him it became a symbol of his 
search for the truth as to man’s 
destiny. At first I half-expected to 
find him ‘* going over to Rome” in 
the doctrinal sense, but that is 
apparently ruled out by incidental 
remarks, such as ‘“‘ I, who was no 
Catholic,” and “the Power in 
which I did not believe. 1 believed 
in the Love but not in the Legend.” 


Certain it is, however, that the 
new Pope's personality made a deep 
impression on Walpole and strength- 
ened his trust in the Christian 
ideal of character and conduct. 
Describing a moment in the cere- 
monies before Cardinal  Pacelli’s 
election, he writes: ‘‘ The procession 
had stopped, and so close to me 
that my hand could most easily 
close on his long, thin arm was 
Pacelli, the late Pope's secretary. . . . 
Pacelli’s eyes shone with a fire of 
purpose, with a humility and with 
a spiritual power that I had seen 
in no man’s eyes before. It was 
his relation to myself, although he 
did not know that I was there, and 
would never know, that lifted my 
burden so gloriously for me.” 
at the end of the book, we read: 


‘After all, I had not found my 
Fountain. . . But I had found 
something the Poet {Keats 


70 ft. 3 
Whose physical life had been so ~~ 


brief, the Sculptor {Michelangelo}, 
that old wise man the Mo@ntaineer 
Pius X1.j, who had been so simple a father to his 
many children, and the Saint {Pius XII.] beside whom I 
had stood for so brief a moment By them I would 
judge mankind, If such men could be thus, the soul of 
man was immorta' and it was good to be joyful.” The 
names in brackets have been added to explain the 
author's allusions 

Walpole is emphatic that his book is not about war, 
but since he was engaged upon it while the storm was 
“xathering over Europe, the subject was inevitably in the 
background of his mind and emerges now and then 


Several times he makes caustic reference to Hitler, and 
once he recalls an actual meeting with him There was a 
hitch during the funeral rites for Pius XI. in St. Peter's 


lusile the Basilica.’ writes the author we all waited 


IN TWENTY-FIVE YEARS: 


Again, THE SCENE AT SRAVANA BELAGOLA, THE SEAT 
AFTER THE ANNOINTING OF GOMATA RAYA: JAIN 


Indrabetta, in Mysore 


anointings have kept it in a remarkably fine state of preservation. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


I sank into a kind of dream. I thought, I don’t know why, 
of the time when I had known Hitler at Bayreuth in ’24. 
He had come to Bayreuth for the Opera. We were both 
friends of Winnie Wagner’s. He was but recently out of 
Munich prison and was attended by a bodyguard of young 
men. We had some talks, though. I found his German 
very hard to understand, and he would have found my 
German yet more difficult had he ever listened to anything 
I said. I remember that he cried, and that I felt his passion 
for Germany so sincere that it seemed to burn through his 
ugly boots into the ground, and that I liked him and thought 
him, in every way, tenth-rate. In that I was wrong. It 
was his emotional instability that struck me. I was sure 
that soon he would be killed and that gave him a kind of 





anttiitittttt itt! 


PREPARING FOR A UNIQUE INDIAN RITE WHICH ONLY TAKES PLACE ONCE 
THE HEAD OF A_ COLOSSAL STATUE OF THE 
DIGAMBARA SAINT, GOMATA RAYA, EMERGING FROM A FOREST OF SCAFFOLDING 


ERECTED FOR THE JAIN ‘‘ HEAD-ANOINTING”’ CEREMONY. 





COLOSSUS. 


The historic ceremony of the anointing of the head of the gigantic stone statue of the Jain saint, Gomata Raya, 
which occurs at intervals of only twenty-five years, recently took place on the rocky hill of 
Although the statue is at least a thousand, and perhaps two thousand years old, successive 
(A.P.) 


sacred dedicated air. 


He also thought it likely. Men have 
called him a coward. 


That, I am sure, he was not. He 
reminded me greatly of a medium who conducted a séance 
in Conan Doyle’s house when I was present once. I felt 
that I might hear a tambourine shake and a trumpet toot 
at any moment when Hitler was present. I told Winnie 
Wagner this and she was very indignant. She said that 
he was to be the Saviour of the World.” 


In contrast to Walpole’s subjectivity, another famous 
man of letters is delineated objectively, in “ Rupyarp 
KietinG.”” A Study in Literature and Political Ideas. By 
Edward Shanks. With Portrait Frontispiece (Macmillan ; 
7s. 6d.). This impartial memoir, written with candour 
and discrimination, “ warts and all,” but syvmpatheti 


wd rendering honour w honour is due $ timely 


OF THE JAIN COMMUNITY IN THE 
PILGRIMS WORSHIPPING AT 


HILLS OF MYSORE, 
THE FOOT OF THE 


appraisal of aia tt 
one whom a 
high-browed and subversive generation has conspired to 
disparage. It may also provide Kipling’s admirers with 
a defence against an attack on him foretold in an 
announcement of certain critical articles by Hilaire Belloc. 
In his chapter on Kipling as “‘ the prophet of Empire,” 
Mr. Shanks analyses his much-denounced imperialism, 
especially in relation to the last war. “ Before 1914,” we 
read, ‘‘ he had already begun to think that the salvation of 
the world could not be left to the British Empire or even 
to a league of the English-speaking peoples. He had begun 
to dream of an effective combination of those elements in 
all nations which believe in orderly and peaceable govern- 
ment.” Later, Mr. Shanks proceeds: ‘* When Kipling, in 
the early days of the Great War and before 
the word had become a popular term of abuse, 
cried, ‘The Hun is at the gate!’ he meant it 
with all the force the cry might have had in 
the mouth of a Roman of the fifth century. 
He was not sticking out his tongue at the 
fellow - countrymen of Goethe and _ Heine, 
Kant and Planck, Mommsen and Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff, and saying to them, ‘ Yah, you 're 
a lot of Huns!’ He was saying to his own fellow- 
countrymen, ‘Our enemies have slipped back to 
the standards of barbarism. The idea of civili- 
sation, which you and I, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, have cherished, is in danger and it 
must be saved.’ ” 


Discussing Kipling’s political ideals in his 
closing years, Mr. Shanks rebuts the suggestion 
that he was a friend to modern dictatorship. 
‘“*His authoritarianism,” we read, ‘did not 
extend to any fundamental sympathy with the 
totalitarian State as we now see it on the 
Continent. Of this there is one significant indi 
cation. For many years all his books bore the 
swastika as a sort of trade-mark. But when 
the Nazi Party came into power in Germany 
and it became the symbol of the German nation 
as well as of the Nazi philosophy, he discontinued 
its use. This was not because of any patriotic 
jealousy of the revival of German power. It was 
because the Nazi philosophy was in its essence 
abhorrent to him. Above all things he believed in 
the reign of law, supreme over great and small 
alike, and to this the methods of Nazism seemed 
to him to offer an ultimate and evil challenge.” 


One branch of art intimately associated with 
literature and book-production—that of the 
engraver-illustrator — is expounded 
in the form of a self-told life-story 
in ‘“‘GRAVEN ImaGeE.”” An Auto- 
biographical Text-book. By John 
Farleigh. With numerous Illustra- 
tions by the author (Macmillan; 15s.). 
In blending instruction with reminis- 
cence he has achieved a very un- 
usual combination, and the human 
element is bound to make the pill 
of learning more palatable. How 
pleasant the student’s life would 
be if all text-books were similarly 
treated with a coating of reminis- 
cence! The main interest of this 
attractive work is Mr. Farleigh’s 
collaboration with Bernard Shaw as 
illustrator of ‘“ The Black Girl in 
Search of God,” and there are many 
delightfully Shavian letters (and 
postcards) addressed by the author 
to his illustrator. And not only 
that, but Mr. Shaw has frequently 
illustrated these missives himself, 
to give visual expression to his 
views on details of the engravings, 
and several of his drawings are 
reproduced. 


In reference to Mr. Shaw’s 
epistolary illustrations, Mr. Farleigh 
writes: ‘“‘ They contributed not a 
little to the careful criticisms and 
suggestions that he made. The 
visual power behind them is extra- 
ordinary : they contained everything 
that was necessary to make his point 
clear. When talking on the 
‘phone to Shaw, I told him that 
his drawing was improving so much 
that he would not need me before long. He replied with 
a chuckle, ‘I did not set out to be Shakespeare, but 
Michelangelo!’ ” 


Here—to conclude—is an extract from Mr. Shaw’s own 
letters to the artist. Regarding a design for the “ Black 
Girl,” showing Christ at the well of Samaria, he says 
‘The smiling Christ is a great chance for you. Most 
artists are so utterly floored by the problem of what Christ's 
face ought to express that they just make it express nothing 
at all and cover up the failure with a sort of abstract holi 
ness that makes Him acutely dislikeable The first painter 
who is sensible and human enough to paint a Suffer Little 
Children with Christ smiling at a child standing on His 
knee will completely snuff out Holman Hunt's * Light of 
’ World * If 


i paint in Os, here is your chances 
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A DOG IN “ BATTLE - DRESS *—WITH MESSAGE TIN ON ITS COLLAR AND AMMUNITION 
BAGS ON ITS BACK; IN THE EXHIBITION OF ANIMALS OF USE IN WARTIME AT THE 
NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 

The Natural History Museum, which resumed its normal hours of opening on Easter Monday, 
is staging a special exhibition of animals and birds of utility in wartime. Our illustration shows 
a specially equipped messenger dog. Many of the exhibits deal with the economic exploitation 
of animal products, and show the original animals with the essential commodities derived 

from them. (L.N.A.) 
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WARLIKE AND PEACEFUL HEMISPHERES : 


AN AMERICAN BOTTICELLI PEACE STAMP CONTRASTED WITH 
BELLICOSE EUROPE AND ASIA. 





NARVIK—THE NORWEGIAN PORT ON WHICH THE EYES OF THE WORLD ARE FIXED. 
FROM HERE HUGE QUANTITIES OF SWEDISH IRON ORE GO TO GERMANY. 


The remote port of Narvik in northern Norway has suddenly leaped into prominence. It is the 
biggest outlet for Swedish iron ore supplies, which are vital to Germany’s war effort, and the only 
ice-free one. The question of the transport of the ore from Narvik through Norwegian territorial 
waters was illustrated by a full-page map in our issue of March 2. About seven million tons 
of ‘ore a year can be handled by the Narvik-Norwegian coast route. Only about 4} million tons 
can be dealt with by the eastern route via Lulea, in Sweden, during ice-free months. (Wide World.) 
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THE KING’S EASTER-TIDE INSPECTION. HE IS HERE SEEN 
IN CONVERSATION WITH SUBALTERNS AT NEWBURY. 





= 


COliicztBeleriss Bouter 
Rif tieth Anniversary Pan-American Onion 


Cents | 
A Hemisphere of Good t 
orth,Central and Sow 








The King interrupted his Easter holiday on March 29 to inspect a division 
in the Southern Command. The tour lasted four hours. Several times 
the King left his car and walked along roads lined with troops, who cheered 


as he passed. He spent a long time at a big camp which in peacetime VALUE, COMMEMORATING 


PROBABLY THE MOST BEAUTIFUL POSTAGE STAMP EVER 
PRODUCED : THE SPECIAL DESIGN FOR A U.S.A. 3-CENTS 





HEMISPHERE OF GOOD 


was a Ministry of Labour Vocational Training Centre. (Kevstone.) NEIGHBOURS " (FIFTIETH pga ye ll "7 len. THE FIRST FRENCHWOMAN TO RECEIVE THE CROIX DE GUERRE 
: N). ESIGN ; rRO B a5 A 
a ae ee ie bec W emciieg IN THIS WAR: MLLE. KURTZ, OF ALSACE 





THE SELECTION COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY JUDGING WORKS SUBMITTED FOR 
THE FIRST WARTIME SUMMER EXHIBITION AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


Left to right are seen here Mr. W. R. Lamb (Secretary of the Committee), Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, 

Mr. R Eves. Mr. Curtis Green, Mr. F. Elwell, Mr. F. Lee, the Treasurer Sir W. W. Russell 

Sir Harry Morley and Mr. R. G. Austin. The President's place was taken by the Treasurer, Mr. Lee 

For the first time a member sat in uniform. He was Mr. R. G. Eves, one of the three official War 
artists recently appointed. He wore an officer's uniform without “ pips.” (As¢ystone.) 





The first Frenchwoman to receive the Croix de Guerre in the present 
war is Mlle. Kurtz, an Alsatian from Strasburg, aged twenty-four 
She was wounded while driving an ambulance at the front. (Planet.) 





GERMANS WHO MADE PART OF THEIR JOURNEY HOME IN A BRITISH WARSHIP 
NINE OF THE TWENTY-ONE TAKEN OFF THE ‘‘ ASAMA MARU " RELEASED AT YOKOHAMA 


Nine Germans out of the twenty-one taken off the “ Asama Maru” by a British warship—the 
action which resulted in the great outcry in Japan—were handed back to the authorities at 
Yokohama on February 29. These nine were persons whose military status was doubtful They 
travelled in a British armed vessel from Hone Kong, accompanied by Captain D. N. C. Tufnell 


the British Naval Attaché, and are doubtless now on their way home across Siberia. (Wide World.) 
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“THE MEDIA:.VAL FENLAND” and ‘‘THE DRAINING OF THE FENS”: By H. C. DARBY.* 


VERY now and then Eastern England suffers floods 
which remind a forgetful generation that we possess 

a large district which is reclaimed land and is in constant 
need of defence. In the counties of Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Norfolk and Huntingdon there lies the Fenland, 73 miles 
in length from Lincoln to Ely, and 36 in its extremest 
breadth between Peterborough and Brandon. Much of 
this is preserved from the incursions of sea and river only 
by such constant attention to dyke, sluice and outfall as 
the Dutch are accustomed to pay to the lands they have 
wrested from the water. In two new volumes of the 
Cambridge Studies in Economic History Mr. H. C. Darby 
has written the story of the Fens and of that draining of 
them which he describes as “ one of the mighty themes in 
the story of Britain the recreation of the physical 
features of a large area, and a triumphant witness to the 
power of society in utilising and subduing its environment.” 
The name of the Isle of Ely is familiar; its insular 
nature is easily realisable to anyone who goes along the 
road from Cambridge and sees its bulk rising from the 
surrounding plain. It was one of several islands, each, 


from early times, crowned with monasteries in a district 
** There 


described by an eighth-century monk as follows : 





THE PURE NORMAN-STYLE CHURCH OF WALSOKEN ALL 
SAINTS—TYPICAL OF THE FAMOUS”) MASSIVE’ PARISH 
CHURCHES ERECTED IN THE SILT ZONE OF THE FENS 
IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES. 
“Their building was no sudden effort, quickly spent, but con- 
tinued for centuries,” writes Dr. Darby. ‘ The twelfth to fifteenth- 
entury spires and towers that point to heaven marked everywhere 
the prosperity of the land.” 


is in Britain a fen of immense size, which begins from the 
River Granta, not far from the city Grantchester [t.e., 
Cambridge}. ‘There are immense marshes, now a_ black 
pool, now foul running streams, and also many islands, 
and reeds, and hillocks, and thickets, and with manifold 
windings wide and long it continues up to the North 
Sea. . . . Guthlac inquired of the inhabitants 
of the land where he might find a dwelling-place in the 
wilderness. Whereupon they told him many things about 
the vastness of the wilderness. There was a man called 
latwine, who said that he knew an island especially 
obscure, which ofttimes many men had attempted to in- 
habit, but no man could do it on account of manifold 
horrors and fears, and the loneliness of the wide wilder- 
ness.” It may not always have been like that. Some 
think that a great subsidence took place about the time 
of the Roman occupation. But that, historically, is a 
picture of one end of the panorama. The other is in- 
dicated by Mr. Darby's sentences: ‘ The Fenland to-day 
is one of the most arable areas in England, supporting the 
traditional crops such as wheat, but characterised by 
potatoes, flowers, small fruits and market-garden crops " 
to which may be added sugar-beet. These books tell the 
story of the transition from one state to the other. The 
wildness of the ‘* wilderness "’ may have been exaggerated. 
It is possible that a British population with its own semi 
independent chieftain may have survived in it. It was 
an easy refuge for brigands as it was later for insurrec 
tionaries ; and so rich a hunting-ground for fowlers and 
fishers can never have been neglected, whatever its 
manifold horrors."” Crowland Abbey was founded in 716, 


* ' The Mediaeval Fenland.” By H. C. Darby, Ehrman Fellow 
of King's College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Geography in the 
University of Cambridge (Cambridge University Press; 12s. 6d.) 

The Draining of the Fens.” By H. C. Darby (Cambridge University 


Press; 218.) 





An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a nunnery at Ely in 673, and ecclesiastical establishments 
at Thorney and Peterborough even earlier. The Danes 
came raiding in the ninth century; place-names still 
indicate the degree of their settlement. The Fenland 
consisted of an inner belt of marsh, with islands, divided 
from the sea by a belt of silt. All around the marsh the 
Danes settled, but the marsh-lands they only occasionally 
penetrated—the penetration in the end being peaceful, 
as witness the song in “*‘ Liber Eliensis ’’ :— 


Merry sang the monks in Ely 
As King Canute rowed thereby. 
Row knights, near the land, 
And hear we these monks sing. 


Canute, by the way, could not always row there: once 
at least he had to go over the ice by sledge. 

Domesday records not one village in all the peat area, 
except on the islands : on the solider silt around the Walsh, 
as on the uplands on the inland edge, there were settle- 
ments of whose economy the marsh, with its peat, osiers, 
fish and birds, formed part. The wealth of these was 
remarkable. William of Malmesbury wrote in 1125: 
“Here is such a quantity of fish as to cause astonishment 
in strangers, while the natives laugh at their surprise.” 
Ely did not (as has often been supposed) derive its name 
from eels, but it would not have been odd had that been 
so. We read of one group of twenty fishermen giving 
60,000 eels a year for the use of the brethren of Ramsey. 
Eels were even used as currency: when Ramsey wanted 
building-stone, it sent “ fish-silver’’ to pay for it. As 
time went on, both fish (ultimately in water-carts) and 
birds were sent in vast quantities to London. Thomas 
of Ely wrote in the twelfth century : ‘‘ There are number- 
less geese, Fiscedule [Teal ?}, Coots, Dab-chicks, Water- 
crows {Cormorants ?], Herons and Ducks. At mid-winter, 
or when the birds moult their quills, I have seen them 
caught by the hundred, and even by the three hundreds, 
more or less. Sometimes they are taken in nets and 
snares as well as bird-lime.’’ The birds are still to be 
found there in places, but most of their old haunts are now 
inhabited by lark, linnet and yellow-bunting. 

Macaulay, in his dashing way, describing the pre-seven- 
teenth-century fens, says: ‘“‘In that dreary region, 
covered by vast flights of wild-fowl, a half-savage popu- 
lation, known by the name of Breedlings, then led an 
amphibious life, sometimes wading, and sometimes rowing, 
from one islet of firm ground to another.”’ There is no 
reason to suppose that these anglers and wild-fowlers were 
any more savage than anybody else, and they were part 
and parcel of a general economy which involved a growing 
amount of agriculture. The Fens probably *‘ got a bad 
name ’’ because they were so defensible a refuge for rebels 
against the Crown, from Hereward the Wake onwards. 
Causeways began to be built quite early in the Middle 
Ages, reclamation also, and in 1427 there was even an 
Act of Parliament establishing ‘‘ commissioners of sewers ” 
to organise the fight against inundations. Towards the 
end of that century Bishop Morton (Henry VII.’s cele- 
brated financier) was the first man to project and carry 
out a large scheme of draining. ‘* At considerable expense 


a straight cut was made from Stanground near Peter- 
borough to Guyhirne on the assumption that the upland 
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A WINDMILL OF THE FENLAND: AN OLD “ DIAGRAMMATIC 

PRINT, SHOWING HOW THE MILL WAS USED TO RAISE 

WATER-—-FROM W BLITH’S “ THE ENGLISH IMPROVER 
IMPROVED " (1652). 

Reproductions from The Medieval Fenland” and “ The Drawing 

of the Fens"; by Courtesy of the Publishers, The Cambridge 


Unwersity Press. 


waters would seek the greater gradient of the direct route 
in preference to their circuitous course. This cut yet bears 
the name of Morton’s Team; it was 12 miles long, 40 ft. 
broad, and 4 ft. deep, and by means of it, and its associated 
dams, the River Nene was conveyed in direct lime 
to Wisbech.” 

Let the reader look at an ordnance-map of the Fens 
with their great 
tangle of water- 
ways, natural 
and artificial, 
and then read 
in Mr. Darby’s 
second volume 
of how the mesh 
took its present 
shape. The Dis- 
solution did the 
Fens great 
harm, and 
Morton’s work 
was taken up 
really thorough- 
ly in the seven- 
teenth century 
by Lord Bed- 
ford, whose 
name still lives 
in the Bedford 
Level, and the 
Old and New 
Bedford 
“rivers.” Re- 
clamation paid 
those who had 
the capital to 
undertake it. 
The Crown 
wanted crops, 
and rewarded 
* adventurers ” 
handsomely. 
The fowlers and 
fishers were 
often naturally 
hostile: what- 
ever the assur- 
ances of a better 
living and free- 
dom from ague, 
they liked what 
they were accus- 
tomed to. They 
were not the 
only objectors. 
Watercourses 
cannot be diver- 





CONCRETE EVIDENCE OF THE DROP IN LEVEL 
OF THE PEAT-COVERED FENLANDS FOLLOWING 


UPON DRAINAGE: HOLME POST, WITH MARKS 
REPRESENTING THE SHRINKAGE BETWEEN 
1848 (THE MARK AT THE TOP OF THE POST) 
AND 1932, THE LOWEST MARK. 
An important factor in the draining of the 
Fens, apparently ignored by the old engineers, 
is that the more successful the drainage the 
greater the shrinkage of the peat through 
drying. ‘‘ The very efficiency of any improve- 
ment only served to increase the rate of 
a drying = peat more ag doe ge 
» > writes Dr. Darby. he successive levels in 
ted without the above illustration are as follows : (A) 1848 
somebody — suf- ground-level (5$ feet above mean sea-level 
fering. The in 1936); (B) 1860 (4 ft. 9 in.); (C) 1870 
Universit of (7 ft. 8 in.); (D) 1875 (8 ft. 2 in.) ; (E) 1892 
: led (10 ft.) ; (F)' 1932 (10 ft. 8 in.). The depth of 
Cambridge, for the peat in 1932 was 11 ft. 4 in. 
instance, (not 


then supplied with a railway) at one time dreaded lest its 
supplies should be cut off. But reclamation, cutting, em- 
banking, sluicing, pumping went on developing—there were 
immense difficulties (for instance, as peat dries it shrinks 
and sinks), but enterprise was never quenched—and now, 
where bittern boomed and coot conked, you can see miles 
and miles of wheat or commercial tulips and daffodils— 
guaranteed, though, only by perpetual vigilance. And 
that has been so for more than a hundred years. Listen 
to Cobbett in 1830, that enthusiast who would have seen 
no beauty in the older Fens any more than in any other 
wild, uncultivated places, but could be really lyrical about 
rich farmed land; *‘ Here I was in the heart of the Fens. 
The whole country was as level as the table on which I 
am writing. The horizon like the sea in a dead calm: 
you see the morning sun come up just as at sea; and see 
it go down over the rim, in just the same way as at sea 
in a calm. The land covered with beautiful grass, with 
sheep lying upon it, as fat as hogs stretched out sleeping 
in a stye. Everything grows well here : earth without 
a stone so big as a pin’s head; grass as thick as it can 
grow on the ground; immense bowling greens separated 
by ditches ; and not the sign of dock or thistle or other 
weed to be seen.” 

The Cambridge University Press must be congratulated 
on the handsome way in which these two books have been 
produced. Burdened as they necessarily are with swarms 
of footnotes and furnished with many plans and maps 
primarily of interest to economists and drainage experts, 
they might have been made to look unappetising to all 
except specialists. But not only are they pleasantly bound 
and printed (as all works of learning might well be), but 
lightened by a number of beautiful photographs of fen, 
drain and sluice, church and mill, with a superb picture of 
Ely Cathedral, with its towers water-reflected and old 
houses huddling below it, presiding (as it were) over all 
These help to bring all the Acts and statistics to life, and 
may well lead to a closer perusal of the volumes by persons 
who, in their absence, might suppose them to be dry 
if I may be allowed the word “ dry ” in such a connection 

My last thought is: How much easier it would have 
been for these centuries of laborious experts if they could 
only have made water run uphill 
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4 THE WORK OF RESCUE BEGINS: THE CREW OF THE FLYING-BOAT MAKE CONTACT 
WITH THE “ EULOTA’S”’ BOATS (THEIR WHITE SAILS CAN BE SEEN) AND MAKE OFF 
RAPIDLY FOR HELP. 
THE FRENCH FLYING-BOAT WHICH WAS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE RESCUE OF THE CREW to pee 
OF THE NETHERLANDS TANKER “ EULOTA,” AFTER SHE HAD BEEN BLOWN UP, PROBABLY : if 
ie BY A GERMAN MINE, PHOTOGRAPHED ON PATROL. 
“ 
B 












THE DERELICT NETHERLANDS TANKER “ EULOTA "’ (6236 TONS), WHICH AT FIRST APPEARED 
he TO BE SINKING RAPIDLY. THE BOATS WERE ABOUT TEN MILES AWAY WHEN THE 
CREW WERE PICKED UP BY THE BRITISH WARSHIP. 





Sos RESCUE ASSURED: THE FLYING-BOAT FINDS A BRITISH WARSHIP. WHILE THE SURVIVORS 
gh WERE BEING PICKED UP, THE SHIP FROM WHICH THESE PHOTOGRAPHS WERE TAKEN KEPT 
ing WATCH FOR HER. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WRECK OF THE TANKER “ EULOTA,”” BOUND IN BALLAST FROM BROKEN, BUT STILL AFLOAT AFTER THE MINE HAD DONE ITS WORK, THE “ EULOTA”™ 
‘ ROTTERDAM TO CURACAO. THIS CLEARLY SHOWS HOW SHE WAS’ BROKEN IN HALF HAS TO BE SUNK BY GUNFIRE TO PREVENT THE WRECK BECOMING A DANGER 
7 BY THE FORCE OF THE EXPLOSION. TO NAVIGATION. 
t 
, ALLIED HELP FROM THE SKIES FOR NEUTRAL VICTIMS OF THE NAZIS: HOW A FRENCH FLYING-BOAT CALLED IN THE BRITISH NAVY. 
f ‘ 
i These photographs show how a French flying-boat saved the lives of the crew of a Force and Navy was again displayed. This remarkable rescue recalls that effected 
Dutch tanker after it had struck a German mine The 6236-ton “ Eulota,” bound | on September 18 last year when a British flying-boat actually took on board the 
i in ballast from Rotterdam to Curacao, was broken in half by the explosion, and captain and crew of the 4863-ton steamer “ Kensington Court” after they had been 
$ appeared to be sinking rapidly. The crew took to the boats. They were sighted torpedoed by a U-boat. The French machine in these photographs appears to be a 


by the flying-boat, which proceeded to fetch a British warship to pick them up Potez “ 141"’ open-sea reconnaissance type. The ‘141 has a top speed of nearly 
First appearances were belied as the “ Eulota"’’ continued afloat, and the wreck 200 m.p.h., and may carry a crew of as many as twelve. There are separate officers’ 
had ultimately to be sunk by gunfire. hus the merit of close liaison between Air | and ratings’ messes, and the crew can sleep aboard 





















HERE ’S no end to Rowlandson, any more than 
there was an end to Mrs. Siddons’ nose ; he, or 
his imitators, are always turning up, I won’t say in 
a new guise, but freshly brushed and spick and span, 
and beguiling one with the same 
sort of sparkling conversation as 
of old. Here are two very good 
examples of his work, together 
with two other drawings which, at 
a casual glance, might be thought 
to be by him, but are actually 
by an almost unknown man, 
William Williams. Collectors will 
be able to make comparisons 
for themselves when these draw- 
ings are hung at Christie’s in 
the near future, for all four are 
items in the collection of the 
late Arthur N. Gilbey, which 
comes up for sale on April 25 
and 26. Mr. Gilbey was an 
enthusiastic and learned angler, 
and the majority of his pur- 
chases of the last forty years 
were concerned with books and 
pictures and drawings illustrating 
this absorbing interest: at the 
same time, he was a man of 
fastidious taste, with a special 
liking for English drawings of 
the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, so that the collection as 
a whole, whatever the subject of the various 
items, preserves a high quality. 

On the opposite page are reproduced a 
number of pictures whose interest to fisher- 
men is obvious: no less obvious is the virtue 
of a first-class Rowlandson drawing, such as 
the ‘ Angling Party,’’ well composed as a 
picture, and full of that lively observation 
which made Rowlandson such a vivid reporter 
of contemporary manners. The young buck 
and the lady are enjoying themselves in the 
company of their humbler neighbours, and the 
contrast between their well-tailored affluence 
and the seedy untidiness of the figures on the 
other side of the mill-stream is expressed with 
just that incisiveness which places this care- 
less, robust draughtsman head and shoulders 
above his contemporaries. The fellow is never 
sentimental, he is always of the earth earthy, 
and his nervous, sprawly pen has extraordinary 
facility in bringing down men and women 





I. REVEALING ROWLANDSON’S GREAT POWERS OF OBSERVATION 
ON MARKET DAY”; 
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primness ; he would, in short, have been Rowland- 
son and not an echo of himself. Nevertheless, 
this pair of pretty drawings have good qualities 
of their own, more than enough to make one 
curious about their author. Who was William 
Williams ? I don’t know, and I’ve not yet found 
anyone who does. That he did Fig. 4 and its 
companion piece is certain, because they were 
published in aquatint by F. Jukes with his name 
attached. The only other work by Williams I have 





LONDON THIS MONTH. (12$ BY 23$ IN.) 








considerably lower than the angels. He is a 
tonic, but an astringent tonic, not to the 
taste of those who like sweet things only: 
there ’’s a salty taste to him. 
He is without moral fervour 
and without spirituality ; 
consequently neither a great 
satirist nor a great man— 
but how shrewd and pene- 
trating and good-humoured 
his mind, and what an easy, 
eloquent line his hand can 
command! Now, compare this 
angling drawing with the very 
charming drawings in Figs. 3 
and 4 on this page. For all 
the latter’s superficial re- 
semblances (e.g., the summary 
treatment of the foliage), 
there is an essential difference 
of spirit ; not only is the line 
not quite so solid and firm, 
but the whole sentiment is 
alien to Rowlandson’s atti- 
tude to life. The subject is 
‘‘Matrimony,’’ and there is 
a companion drawing called 
“ Courtship,”” in which the 
young man is assisting the 
woman over the gate: here 
he is calmly walking on, leav- 


2. 


CONTEMPORARY RECORD 


ee 


By FRANK DAVIS. 


seen so far has been a series of illustrations to 
“Johnny Newcome’s Adventures in the Navy,” 
by John Mitford, 1819. Perhaps this note will 
bring me further information about this minor but 
charming draughtsman. 

If I may judge from the description of a Rowland- 
son drawing in a recent American catalogue, many 
people across the Atlantic enjoy his work because 
they find it ‘“ quaint.’”” That seems to me an odd 
point of view, and I record it here merely to show 
that what we find a spirited 
reporting of facts can be in- 
terpreted in a totally different 
sense. This is the sort of thing— 
“Depicts the exterior of a pic- 
turesque inn, the quaintness of 
which is tempered by the realism 
of the group outside it. A toper 
is holding his mug, patiently 
waiting for a buxom female 
and her swain to finish being 
served from an open window. 
Another contented body is seated 
at the doorway, a wizened old 
man at a table is preoccupied 
with the news in the local 
gazette, while a man and woman 
at the left are preoccupied with 
the nectar of Bacchus.”’ 

I suppose one could write 
about Fig. 1 in the same strain ; 
I prefer to point out (1) That 
it is a remarkably competent 


OF HUMAN TYPES: “ HERTFORD handling of a crowd, with the 
; IN THE ARTHUR N. GILBEY COLLECTION, WHICH IS BEING DISPERSED IN various types sharply differenti- 


ated; and (2) that it is not 
“quaint” at all in any accepted 
sense of that tiresome and generally meaning- 
less adjective. These are quite ordinary 
people, parson, tradesmen, farmers, and their 
womenfolk, observed by a keen and slightly 
sardonic eye, put on to paper by an un- 
cannily accurate hand, and endowed with 
the vivacity—and the veracity—of life. The 
scene is Hertford on Market Day, and the 
building on the right is the Shire Hall. 
Fig. 2, ‘‘ The Interior of the Pavilion at 
Brighton”’ (known also in an aquatint by 
Paul Sandby), shows the same nimble-witted 
illustrator of the human comedy displaying 
his gifts indoors, and using a similar brisk, 
summary formula for the décor of the room as 
for the trees in the ‘‘ Angling Party’ : compare 
his treatment of details of the chandelier with 
that of the foliage. Once again, a record 
of fact enlivened by fancy, but none the 
less accurate—not literal like a photograph, 
but essentially truthful. It is this capacity 
of the original mind to see the outward 


““THE INTERIOR OF THE PAVILION AT BRIGHTON ” ‘ AN INTERESTING world with its own eyes which makes drawings 


PALACE REARED BY PRINCE REGENT. (9 BY I2 IN.) 





BY ROWLANDSON OF THE FAMOUS SEASIDE such as these so peculiarly fascinating. There 


are still people to be found who cannot 
understand why, in these days 
of photography, official artists 
should be appointed to record 
the work of the Army, Navy 
and Air Force: they suggest 
that Sir Muirhead Bone, 
Mr. Eric Ravilious, and their 
distinguished colleagues could 
better employ their gifts in 
other ways. Actually, just 
because they can eliminate 
non-essentials and emphasise 
what is important, they pre- 
sent the spirit and not merely 
the trappings of what they 
see. Is there a descendant 
of Rowlandson working in 
England to-day? It is diffi- 
cult to form a right judgment 
of one’s contemporaries, but 
the nearest to him in spirit, 
though not technically, seems 
to me to be Edward Ardizzone, 
whose work can usually be 
seen at the Nicholson Gallery, 
in St. James’s Place —a 
Similar robust attitude to 


life, a hearty sentimentality, 
ing her to get over by herself. 3 AND 4. “COURTSHIP "’—AND ‘ MATRIMONY": AN AMUSING PAIR OF PRINTS THAT TELL A CYNICAL STORY, and pungent comments on 
With similar figures, similar BY WILLIAM WILLIAMS, A FOLLOWER OF ROWLANDSON } IN THE FORTHCOMING SALE OF THE ARTHUR N. GILBEY the foibles of humanity. A 
trees, and similar dogs, 


Rowlandson would have given 
the couple just a little more 
vivacity, just a little less 


in the other uneasily tied together. It is 


COLLECTION, (EACH 14 BY II} IN.) 


Te ao of the tale has been slyly pointed by the artist in the attitudes of the dogs in the foreground, in one scene making with 
ends, 


, e interesting to see how, while faithfully copying all Rowlandson’s 
mannerisms, Williams has failed to get the tremendous vitality of the master into his drawing 


(Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods.) 


good many of us await 
interest the work of 
Ardizzone as official war 
artist. 
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ANGLING SCENES BY ARTISTS OF TWO CENTURIES IN THE GILBEY COLLECTION. 








> 
1 
t * 
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' 
FROM A COLLECTION FAMOUS FOR ITS BOOKS AND PICTURES RELATING TO FISHING, 
SHORTLY TO BE DISPERSED IN LONDON: “‘PIKE-FISHING’’; BY JAMES POLLARD, 
CELEBRATED FOR HIS ANGLING SCENES. (10 BY I2$¢ IN.) 
ROWLANDSON RECORDS THE DELIGHTS OF FISHING—AND CLASS DISTINCTIONS : 
*““AN. ANGLING PARTY,” WITH THE SMART SET ON ONE SIDE OF THE MILL AND THE 
DOWN-AT-HEEL ON THE OTHER SIDE. (8 BY I0§ IN.) 
SIR EDWIN LANDSEER IN THE ACT OF ANGLING, ACCOMPANIED BY A KEEPER WHO HOLDS 
A LANDING-NET AND WITH HIS DOG; BY J. F. LEWIS, R.A. (19}$ BY 25 IN.) 
‘“ TROUT - FISHING’; BY JAMES BATEMAN (1814-1849). A TOP-HAT WOULD SCARCELY 
BE CONSIDERED SUITABLE HEAD-GEAR FOR THE SPORT NOWADAYS. (7$ BY 9} IN.) 
* 
. 





‘ FLY-FISHING AT TOTTENHAM MILLS ""—A PLEASANT VISION OF MIDDLESEX IN 1831; PIKE - FISHING "'; BY WILLIAM JONES, THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
BY JAMES POLLARD. (13} BY 16} IN.) (17% BY 23¢ IN.) 
The Arthur N. Gilbey collection of pictures and drawings, which comes up for sale of an expert, as well as of a connoisseur, on any objet dart that came his way 
at Christie’s on April 25 and 26, is fully discussed by Mr. Frank Davis in his article His collection includes ‘“* The Swaine Family,”’ by Devis, the two well-known Pollards, 
on the opposite page. The collector himself was the second son of Sir Walter Gilbey, “ Trolling for Pike on the River Lea” and Fly-fishing at Tottenham Mills 
author of ‘“ Animal Painters."’ Starting at the end of the last century, Mr. Gilbey (illustrated on this page), together with works by Henry and Samuel Alken, Jones, 
was able to get together a collection of books, paintings and drawings connected Morland, and Stubbs Besides angling pictures, Mr. Gilbey also collected water 
with angling which has become world-famous and unrivalled Himself ne f the colours of the English eighteenth- and nineteenth-century schools; and his Rowlandson 


greatest exponents of the art of casting a fly, Mr. Gilbey was able to bring the eye j drawings, of which we here illustrate several, are particularly delightful 
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A FLYING-BOAT AND ITS FLYING MODEL SHOWN IN THE AIR TOGETHER. 

















WHEN A MACHINE IS SO HUGE 


Man-carrying miniature aircraft are being used in a new technical development 
method for very large machines at the famous Saunders- Roe works. There 
have been previous flying models, but this is probably the only model to be so 
complete in detail. The object of the scale flying model is to bridge the interval 
between the wind-tunnel model and the full-scale aircraft. In this case it is a 
four-engined, two-seat model of a proposed commercial Atlantic flying-boat to 
carry up to thirty people with freight and mails. ‘The Times" aeronautical 


THAT EVEN A MODEL REQUIRES A CREW OF TWO!—A BIG NEW SAUNDERS-ROE 
FLYING-BOAT IS HERE SHOWN AS IT WOULD APPEAR 


IN FLIGHT, WITH THE FLYING MODEL BELOW IT. 


correspondent has described it as “ the huge Transatlantic machine of the future seen 
through the wrong end of a telescope."’ The only thing in which scale reproduction 
is markedly departed from is the wing-tip floats, which, in the full-size flying-boat, 
would retract in flight. Details of the big machine are not available, though 
weights of up to SO tons are suggested. Actual construction is stated to be held 
up for the present. This striking photographic composition shows the 
machines, exactly to scale, as they would appear flying together. 


two 
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TRAINING IN NAVIGATION - PILOTAGE BOMBING 


AIRSPEED OXFORD 


WIRELESS AERIAL GUNNERY + PHOTOGRAPHY 
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Quick Opening—Safe 
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THE BRIGHT AND LIGHT. 


N the fortnight before Easter there were five first-nights 
in the centre of London and, on each occasion, the 
piece was a revue or a musical show. In less fashionable 
and less expensive places more ambitious and more austere 
work was being done. A young actor of promise, Mr. Peter 
Coke, was proving that he possessed Kit Marlowe’s idea 
of the aspiring mind by playing Marlowe’s own formidable 
Faustus, while many amateurs had combined to present 
Mr. Sean O’Casey’s new play, ‘‘ The Star Turns Red,” at 
the Unity Theatre, which lies in a part of London once 
promenaded by a small boy hungry for bread and books 
and not getting much of either, but noticing, recording, 
wondering as few small boys have ever done. I refer to 
the region of Charles Dickens’s boyhood, Somers Town and 
thereabouts, the grey land between St. Pancras and Morning- 
ton Crescent. Mr. O’Casey’s expenditure of passion and 
poetry in the proletarian cause certainly did its best to paint 
Somers Town red, or at least to empurple with eloquence 
the dim streets just north of Cobden’s statue. 

But red rhetoric and purple patch, however vehemently 
employed, are not the average man’s idea of glamour in 
wartime. So let us return to the centre. During Easter 
week there were twenty-five West End theatres open, of 
which fifteen were presenting musical shows, while half the 
remaining ten were cultivating lightness and brightness 
with various qualities of farce. Some of these ‘‘ musicals ’”’ 
have proved extremely popular, although many people 
judged them second-rate by previous standards, and their 
example has encouraged other promoters to believe that, 
while wars do not repeat themselves in military technique, 
they may well evoke a similar appetite in entertainment. 
It is significant that it is being thought worth while to revive 
‘““Chu Chin Chow,” which will shortly be presented in 
Glasgow, prior to a tour and then a London production. 

During recent years revue and musical comedy both 
had their bad times: the new war has put them back in 
the favour which they enjoyed during and just after the 





A SCENE FROM “ COUSIN MURIEL,” 
THE NEW CLEMENCE DANE PLAY 
AT THE GLOBE THEATRE: MURIEL 
MEILHAC (EDITH EVANS) SHOWS 
OFF HER NEW DRESS TO SIR 
HUBERT SYLVESTER (FREDERICK 
LEISTER) AND HIS DAUGHTER, 
DINAH (PEGGY ASHCROFT), 
A widow herself, Muriel Meilhac keeps 
house for her widower cousin, Sir Hubert 
Sylvester. Her son Richard is in love 
with Sir Hubert’s daughter, Dinah. 
Fearing that Richard may inherit bad 
characteristics from his father, Sir Hubert 
discourages the match. He is horrified 
when the climax reveals Richard’s mother 
as far worse than his father—in fact, - 
a common thief. (Angus McBean.) 


old one. That is natural enough, 
especially in the capital which 
has so many transients staying a 
night or two on the way to or 
from service. It is absurd to 
expect the man with only a night 
in town, friends to meet, and 
reunions to celebrate to fill in the 
hours after dinner or before supper 
with the quest for a nice bit of 
tragedy. What he wants is a EDITH EVANS AS “ 
Really Good Dinner, which he has CHARMING WOMAN 
earned, and after that something IN THE 
easy to look at and listen to, not 
rubbish, but owning a tang of real wit and the projecting 
force of personality, for which pleasures he is ready to pay. 
Mr. Ronald Frankau has both these attributes, and his 
revue at the Duchess, ‘ Beyond Compére,” is just the 





COUSIN MURIEL ""—THE BRIGHT, The 
WITH A 
PLAY AT THE GLOBE. 


kind of sharp, sophisticated little show of which he can be 
author, producer, and librettist and succeed in all three 
roles. Of course, his style of fun is not everybody’s, but 
he knows how to rattle it off twice nightly, and he has an 
excellent companion-clown 
in Mr. Ted Ray. 

Another twice-nightly 
show of an_ easy-going, 
easy-to-look-at kind is 
Mr. Archie de Bear’s and 
Mr. Reginald  Arkell’s 
‘““Moonshine,” at the 
Vaudeville. Its tone is 
gentler, its appeal more 
sentimental and nostalgic. 
It has no big names, but 
its merits and personalities 
are not therefore small. 
Youth is at the helm. 
Two clever young women, 
Miss Jasmine Dee and 
Miss Sylvia Marriott, lead 
the song and dance, and 
that brings me to the 
consideration of the chief 
change in revue. 

The revues of the last 
war were still affected by 
the tradition of musical 
comedy and that tradition 
ordained the presence of 
one lady with a_ large 
voice and of another with 
a smaller one, but owning 
nimbler legs, as it were 
to make up. This second 
was called the soubrette 
and she had a conven- 

tional style 


JESSIE 


occurred is 
the substitution of unconven- 
tional cleverness for the con- 
ventional type of chocolate-box 
good looks, and I imagine that 
the manager who did most to 
make this welcome change was 
Mr. Charlot, who discovered 
and developed the brilliant 
talents for burlesque and 
mockery of such now world- 
famous players as Miss Beatrice 
Lillie and Miss Gertrude 
Lawrence. 

Miss Jessie Matthews, who 
is giving her revue, ‘* Come 
Out to Play!’’, with Mr. Sonnie 
Hale, at the Phoenix Theatre, 
is the perfect example of this. 
For she was 
first in the 
chorus of a 


Charlot 
revue and 
under - 


studied Miss 
Lawrence 
before she 
made her 
great hits in 
Mr. Coch- 
ran’s revues 
at the 
London Pav- 
ilion. Now Miss Matthews 
did not at all conform to 
the usual type of soubrette, 
of whom Miss Mabel 
Sealby was the ideal 
representative in good 
looks and good workman- 
ship. What came in with 
Miss Matthews might be 
called the cult of the 
quaint child, of the elfin, 
the fanciful, or the frankly 


mischievous. All these 
aspects of her skill and 
personality emerge in 


“Come Out to Play!” 
next move of 
fashion in this kind was 
towards something even 
brighter and lighter. 
There emerged the new glamour-girl, as one must call 
her nowadays, as thin and slender as a flake 

leaf, as blanched as an almond, as “platinum” as a 
wedding-ring. The craft of this charmer was to look all 


CROOKED MIND; 


of silver 





MATTHEWS’ RETURN TO THE WEST END 
STAGE IN THE NEW REVUE, “COME OUT TO PLAY!”, 
AT THE PHCNIX THEATRE. 


IN THE SKETCH “ CHINESE WHITE.” 
Jessie Matthews, partnered by her husband, Sonnie Hale, 


SHE IS HERE SEEN Is, 


of bright, in their new revue by Eddie Pola and Peter Watson, has not 

perky little been seen in London for some time, as the war prevented the 

song. The London presentation of their last production. The settings 

pega? nt were designed by the late Aubrey Hammond, who died on 
a as 


the first night of the London run. 


QUIBBLE, 


innocence—yet hint a certain lack of it. Listen, 

for instance, to Miss Frances Day singing “I’ve Got 
an Urge to Love”—or, even better, listen, as you 
may at His Majesty’s Theatre in the show called “ Funny 
Side Up,” to Miss Florence 
Desmond impersonating Miss 
Frances Day and you have a 
glorious notion of the latest 
successor to the soubrette’s throne. 
She is all of a-tremble with willowy 
charm, and as good as gold, or 
at least as good as the silver 
of her own colour-scheme, and 
yet, one knows, she is acquainted 
with life and the Life Force. 
The appearance of one of these 
silvery crooners always reminds 
me of Browning’s lines— 


O lyric love, half angel 
and half bird 

And all a wonder and a 
wild desire. 


We have made _ considerable 
progress from the days of the 
George Edwardesian soubrette. 
This new type of brightness 
and lightness is at present delight- 
ing the public in several of the 
popular revues. There is Miss 
Phyllis Robins in ‘‘ Shephard’s 
Pie,” at the Prince’s, and Miss 
Sylvia Saetre in Mr. Frankau’s 
revue at the Duchess. To mingle 
the dashing with the demure 
of course, a fairly familiar 
trick, but it is a trick now being 
played with a special kind of 
colour-scheme and ‘ grooming.” 
The past type of soubrette tended 
to be as dark as the present is 
fair, but these vogues are fickle 
and we may soon return to the 





“NAP HAND,” AT THE ALDWYCH: RALPH LYNN (LEFT) AS FREDDIE 


WITH NURSE MCCLINTOCK (BERTHA BELMORE) AND JOHNNY 
PCTTER (CHARLES HESLOP)—AND THE QUINTUPLETS. 

Ralph Lynn made a welcome return to the London theatre in a new farce by 
Vernon Sylvaine and Guy Bolton, which concerns the efforts of some needy 
English parents to cash-in on the boom in quintuplets. Two hard-up fathers of 
twins, co-opting a fifth baby, launch the claim that one of their wives has given 
birth to quintuplets, thus inviting the complications which inevitably befall them. 


Dark Lady of the Song and Dance, as she was in the 
great days of Gertie Millar. 

But one phase of fashion is unlikely to be altered easily : 
that is the preference now ruling for a more mischievous 
touch, a stronger element of burlesque, in the ladies of 
musical entertainment. (Note, for example, how amusingly 
Miss Enid Stamp-Taylor “comméres” the Vaudeville 
revue.) The music-hall has largely lost the old type of 
comedienne, as the musical comedy has lost the old type 
of soubrette. The comedienne was more dashing than 
droll: she sang gaily and vivaciously and put even more 
energy into her dance than into her song. She has been 
replaced by more whimsical, fantastical young women 
who are no longer known as comediennes but have a nice 
vein of crazy comedy of their own. 

rhe taste for craziness, which is something quite different 
from the comical, is a great feature of our time. Odd that 
in so mad a world we should find relief in laughing at more 
madness. Mr. George Black’s present triumphs with his 
Crazy Gang at the Palladium and with the wild fooling 
of Max Miller and Vic Oliver at the Holborn Empire and 
Hippodrome have necessitated an addition to the ideals 
of a musical show, whose atmosphere must not only be 
bright and light, but positively * balmy” too! 
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JOHN COMES HOME 
ON LEAVE... 


. .. the family will celebrate. 
There will be a party at home with, 
of course... 


which must be good .. .| for 
preference Dry Monopole. Nineteen 
twenty-nine was an excellent vin- 
tage, well bodied and deliciously 
dry. Vintage or otherwise, Dry 
Monopole is always an ex- 
cellent choice. And not so 
expensive as most people 
imagine. 




















* * * 





Non-Vintage 

11/6 per bottle 
1929 Vintage 

13/6 per bottle 


Under normal conditions many of you would now be considering 
xk ok 





Prices apply to 
Great Britain only 





the purchase of a new Rover. For the time being the claims 








of H.M.’s Government on the resources of the Rover factories 





i i i tage of the special 
compel you to wait. But, if you will take advantage p 


Rover service facilities which are being fully maintained through- 


out the country, your present Rover will remain a valuable 





anes until a normal supply of new models is again available. 
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Sole Importers: Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Ltd., 16 Water Lane, London 
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THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, AND SFAGRAVE ROAD, FULHAM, LONE 5 


HAVE YOU TRIED QUEEN ANNE SCOTCH WHISEY? | ———— a 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 


T first sight it may be difficult to see the connec- 
tion between the Morris ‘‘ Ten-Four’’ and the 
march of history, but such was the line of thought 





ENJOYING THE MILDER AIRS OF EARLY SPRING: TWO FAIR 


that passed through my head as I recently made a 
road-test of the latest model. Swinging along the 
Portsmouth Road—remarkably free from the usual 
crush of traffic—I remembered the circumstances in 
which this excellent car was introduced to the public. 
It was, I suppose, about eighteen months ago when 
my friends, Thomas Wisdom and Fred Rasch, the 
Morris publicity chief, made their spectacular dash 
across Europe from Ankara, in Asia Minor, to London. 
Their trip was timed to finish on the very day that 
the new Morris ‘‘ Ten’’ was to be announced to a 


PASSENGERS AND THE DRIVER 
OF A NEW AUSTIN “ EIGHT’? TWO-DOOR SALOON MODEL HALT BY A ROADSIDE POND 
IN RURAL ENGLAND. 


vast gathering of distributors, dealers and Press 
representatives at a luncheon, film show and banquet 
at Grosvenor House, presided over by Lord Nuffield 
himself. I believe the attendance was something in 
the region of 1500, people coming from all parts 
of the United Kingdom, and so the responsibility 
of both the car and 
its crew to arrive on 
schedule can well be 
imagined. 

Needless’ to say, 
there was no hitch. 
In spite of a terrible 
buffeting on the earlier 
part of its journey 
through the Balkans, 
the new model won 
its spurs in gallant 
fashion, and the mud- 
bespattered 
traveller was 
the centre 
of attraction 
among’ the 
cars dis- 
played at 
the conven- 
tion. For 
one moment 
I did think 
that some- 
thing was- 
amiss when 
Wisdom’s 
place beside 
me at the 
banquet was 
still empty 
when the fish 
was served, but his absence was actually 
due to his giving a television account of the 
trip at Alexandra Palace, and he arrived in 
time for the entrée. 

How much has happened since then! 
Ankara has been devastated by earth- 
quakes; no longer is it possible to motor 
across Europe through Austria and Germany, 


faded into oblivion—and what a change 


has taken place in the motor industry, the motor 
trade, and motoring generally ! 

I found the Morris “‘ Ten-Four” to be a most 
likeable car. From a superficial glance at its overall 
size, and the roominess of its coachwork, it would be 
easy to suspect it of being overloaded. Fora ‘‘ Ten” 
it is astonishingly big and solid. But two factors 
must be taken into consideration which, between 
them, actually give the car a very favourable power- 
to-weight ratio. These are its overhead-valve engine 
and the mono-construction system of combining 
chassis and body in one unit, which effects a consider- 
able saving in weight. The result is that there is 
nothing of the under-engined, overburdened small 
family saloon about its performance on the road, and 
both in acceleration and cruising speed there is a punch 
that altogether belies its R.A.C. rating of 9°99 h.p. 

This impression of size is also conveyed by the 
manner in which it holds the road, and I found that 

(Continued overleaf. 
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PURCHASED FROM DONATIONS TOTALLING £3000 RECEIVED IN 
RESPONSE TO AN APPEAL TO THE MOTOR AND ROAD TRANSPORT 
INDUSTRIES : THE MARCHIONESS OF CAMBRIDGE (RIGHT) INSPECTING 


COMFORTS FOR THE R.A.S.C. AND R.A.O.C. 


much less through the Maginot an d pa of Cambridge, Vice-President, Executive Council, Royal Army 


3 ‘ i ! Pi depot at 
Siegfried Lines Television hes almost Motor Manufacturers and Traders, and Mrs. R. C. D. Jenkins, Mayoress 


Comforts Fund, is here seen during a recent visit to the Fund’s 
sington, with Mr. W. E. Rootes, President of the Society of 


of Kensington. 








THE WELL-KNOWN COLLECTION OF 
ANGLING PICTURES & EARLY ENGLISH DRAWINGS 


and RARE BOOKS 


the property of the late ARTHUR N. GILBEY, ESQ. 
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By JAMES POLLARD 





OUTSIDE THE “PIKE AND ANCHOR’’ INN AT PONDERS END, MIDDLESEX 


which will be sold at auction by 
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A PARTY OF ANGLERS FISHING FOR PIKE AND PERCH 


By D. WOLSTENHOLME 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS Ltd. 


The Pictures and Drawings, On THURSDAY, APRIL 25 and FRIDAY, APRIL 26 
The Books, On MONDAY, APRIL 29 


AT THEIR GREAT ROOMS, 8, KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Plain Catalogues free on application, 
Telephone: WHITEHALL 8177 


Catalogue of the Pictures and Drawings, containing 36 illustrations, price 10/- ; 


and of the Books, containing 6 illustrations, price 2/- 
Telegrams: “ Christiart, Piccy, London.” 
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The comfort and quiet 


distinction of a Humber 
car are no sudden achieve- 
ments. They are character- 
istics which have been 
developed and fostered 
through over forty years 
insistence on quality. 


THE 1940 MODELS ARE NOW AVAILABLE 


THE SIXTEEN THE SNIPE THE SUPER SNIPE THE PULLMAN 
£415 £425 £455 £865 
Illustrated brochures will be sent on request 


HUMBER LTD., COVENTRY. LONDON SHOWROOMS & EXPORT DIVISION 
ROOTES LTD., DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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“Kitted’ 
for Travel 


Dressing Cases 
by Ed. arrods 
CASE 


This Rawhide case carries its luxurious fittings in a tray which folds up neatly to 
form a small complete Attaché Dressing Case. London-made fittings of Sterling 
Silver unfilled and engine-turned. Four-piece brush set comprising—hand- 


hair-brush, cloth-brush and comb, with = six toilet — 
(DB. 75) Size: 20«14 C235.0.0 


€11.0.0 





KITTED DRESSING 


mirror, 


bottles. 7 ins. 


With silver gilt fittings 














MAN'S DRESSING CASE 
Attaché Case style in Hazel Pig 
skin. Filted two concave Ivory 
Hair brushes and Clothes brush 
Ivory topped soap jar, Oil bottle, 
Sprinkler jar, Tooth-brush roller, 
jar, 
shaving brush, Pigskin stud-box, 


Shaving soap ‘Turnback’' 


covered Mirror. Manicure 


(DB. 71.) 


Ci7.10 


Leather 

nstruments, etc. 
Size: 

a 3 ins, 


BEAUTY CASH 
In Rawhide with washable lining 
Fitted large mirror in lid. The case 










contains four lotion bottles, two 
large powder jars, four cream jars 
with ‘Engined-turned ' gilt meta 


The 


ample St 


tops wing-side trays give 


below for personal) 
(DB. 70.) 


essones 


Siz 


12. 94 © Shins 


C10.15.6 


Travel Goods, Ground Floor 


ARROD 


HARRODS LID SLOane 1234 LONDON 
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Continued 

the suspension was capable of dealing firmly with a 
wide variety of road-surfaces, from the sudden rises 
and dips of secondary roads (probably the biggest 
test of springing) to the deep pot-holes of an unmade 
road leading to a farmhouse. The technical reasons 
for this include springs of exceptional length, con- 
trolled by Luvax hydraulic shock-absorbers, and a 
torsion-bar stabiliser at the front, which nips in the 
bud any tendency of the car to roll on corners. All 
the controls—steering, throttle, clutch, brakes, and 
four-speed gear-box—are well placed and smooth in 
action. The Lockheed brakes, in particular, are 
beautifully progressive in action, so that the driver 
has the exact ‘“ feel’’ of the braking effect as he 
depresses the pedal. 

So much for the performance of the car on the 
road. There are several details of the coachwork 
and equipment that struck me as being praiseworthy. 
In the matter of accommodation, the designers have 
contrived to be generous with space for both passen- 
vers and luggage. ‘Too often [ find that the luggage- 
boots of cars, while being undeniably capacious, are 
spoilt by having an awkwardly shaped entry, and 
interior obstructions which cut down the effective 
space available. The Morris “ Ten-Four’’ is a wel- 
come exception, and its luggage-boot proves to be as 
big as it looks. The lid can be used as a_ platform 
for extra baggage, and the spare wheel is housed in 
a separate compartment underneath, behind the panel 
containing the number-plate and rear-light. 

The car I tested was the sliding-head model, and 
its equipment is as complete as anyone could wish. 
There are two revolving ash-trays on the facia-board, 
and two windscreen-wipers. The instrument-panel 
is placed just below the screen, so that it can be seen 
with a quick glance by the driver, and it includes 
an electric clock. Underneath, running the full width 
of the car, is a deep parcel-tray. The carburetter 
choke can be locked in the “ out ’’ position, but in 
practice [ found that the engine warmed up within 
a few seconds sufficiently for the choke to be dis 
pensed with altogether—a point which should make for 
engine longevity. The starter control was of the “ push ”’ 
type, which [ personally much prefer to the “ pull”’ 
variety. ‘The hand-brake is provided with an adjusting 
mechanism which can be operated from the driver’s 
seat, and the cables are completely enclosed and 
packed with grease. IL appreciated the wide vision 
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provided by the rear window when reversing, and the 
catch of the rear blind worked smoothly in a metal 
tube. Just above it is the switch for the interior 
light, a much more sensible location than the usual 
one on the  nearside pillar between the doors, 
which forces the driver to grope about behind the 
front passenger’s head when he wants to switch 
on the light. 

linally—and this is a feature which many cars 
are supposed to possess, but which few, in fact, do 
the Morris “ Ten-Four’”’ is really free from draughts 
in both front and rear compartments. This is partly 
due to the use of a double bulkhead between the engine 
and the interior, in the middle of which the battery 
is situated in a cool position, and also to carefully 
fitted rubber welts round the doors. The result i 
certainly satisfactory. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 


“COME OUT TO PLAY!” AT THE PHCENIX. 

' seems to be the opinion of most revue producers 

at the moment that there are no tunes like 
the old tunes. Though a reflection on the modern 
composer to some extent, it is a fact that a dive into 
the musical archives generally produces a goodly 
handful of winners. This is a jolly ‘ Song, Dance 
and Comedy" show, even when it depends on the 
efforts of living song-writers. But the hit of the 
evening was certainly made by the revival of old- 
time music-hall successes. Mr. George Carney was 
the Chairman of the ‘nineties to the life, with an 
enviable talent for absorbing a steady stream of 
assorted beverages bought for him by admirers in 
the audience. Just why the late Miss Lottie Collins’ 
“Ta-ra-ra-Boom-de-ay "’ was turned into a quartet 
it is hard to understand. One is told that the 
original singer wore a demure costume of grey and 
an unsophisticated air. It was the contrast of the 
abandon with which she picked up her skirts and 
kicked high over her head in the chorus that made 
the song the furore it was. The four young ladies 
in this production did no real high-kicking, and con- 
tented themselves with dancing a mild = can-can. 
Mr. Sonnie Hale worked tremendously hard, and 
his efforts appealed to the majority of the audience. 
His rendering of ‘She Was a Dear Little Dicky 
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3ird’’ stopped the show. Miss Jessie Matthews 
sang more tunefully, acted more vivaciously, and 
danced quite as gracefully as ever. Her best number 
was ‘“‘ Dancing is Another Name for Love.”’ Ex- 
cellent, too, was her study of a dance-hall hostess. 
No revue seems complete without a sentimental 
scena showing a lady of the town, or a_half-caste 
girl, lamenting her unhappy lot. In ‘ Chinese 
White ’’’ Miss Matthews combined these two roles, 
and the result was possibly as pathetic as it was 
meant to be. Though not an outstanding musical 
show, this is very good entertainment. 


“THE SILVER PATROL,” AT THE NEW. 

The plot of this ‘‘ Romantic Musical Comedy ”’ is 
so reminiscent of many other romantic musical 
comedies, it might be intended asa burlesque. Falsely 
accused of murder, the hero (Mr. Jack Melford) hies 
himself to a distant land to forget the past. Here 
he meets the heroine (Miss Elizabeth French), who 
almost invariably wore white jodhpurs. An attractive 
get-up, but more suitable for polo at Ranelagh than 
rounding up cattle. They fall in love at first sight. 
Unhappily, he is pursued by a lady whose advances 
he has spurned. A woman scorned, she tells the 
heroine that he is masquerading under an assumed 
name. This breaks the heroine’s heart. She flies 
aimlessly into the jungle, and is abducted by some 
local brigands. Fortunately, the Silver Patrol (who 
appear to be blood brothers to the North-West 
Mounted Police) are on the spot. Only pausing to 
sing their marching song, they set off in pursuit. 
The expected happening in most plays, and par- 
ticularly plays of this type, they rescue the heroine 
in the nick of time. The plot of most romantic 
musical plays usually breaks down early in the second 
half. This one is no exception to the rule. Mr. Bruce 
Sievier’s book is conventional, but he has written 
some neat lyrics. Mr. Pat Thayer’s music is tuneful 
enough. It is Mr. Gene Gerrard, however, who can 
claim credit for the success achieved by this play. 
When he is on the stage—and he is seldom off it— 
there is always laughter. Some of his jokes are so old 
that centenarians can hardly have been present at 
their birth. Yet he contrives to give them an air of 
freshness. He even makes sea-sickness amusing— 
a feat one would have thought beyond any comedian 
since the late Mr. Arthur Roberts. 
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Pipe for Den- 
tures. Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. The thin, light 
mouthpiece — counteracts 
any drag or weight on teeth. The perfect 
pipe in every way. Small and medium, 
10/6; Large 12/6, Extra large sizes, 15 /- 


Vostay 


=. B vl, 7, 1q 


PIPE CRAFT 
me 4 


if any difficulty ino obtaimmy, write B. Barling & 
Sons, 108, Parkway, London, N.W.1; or phone: Gulliver 
4455 Est. 1812. the oldest firm of pipe-maker 
in England * Producers of the World's Finest Pipes.’ 








Help which conditions prevent 
to-day might be given by WILL to 
the Hospital for Sick Children, 
W.C.1. 


Great Ormond Street, 


tals 


without fear of pain and discom- 
fort afterwards. It is acid that 
makes you unable to digest your 
food, and ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets relieve that acidity at once. 
You can prove this at your next 
meal. Take ‘Milk of Magnesia’ 
Tablets and you will find that your 
indigestion has vanished; you can 


; . ' + at i ithout fear. 
£1,000 names a cot ‘In Memoriam. - ee 2 ee See 


£300,000 is needed to pay debt on 
New Hospital, and nearly £1,500 
weekly for war-time maintenance. 


Buy the Tablets now and make 
your next meal a pleasant one. 


Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. & \/- 


Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 


( btainable ever ywhere. 

















YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY’S *CALIBAN’ 
RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
owas Bleet given by running brooks, 
No tunning costs or attention 


SIR W H. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 


Salford 5, Lancs. 












Telephone : Aviemore 211, Manager. 


AVIEMORE HOTEL seanusey, iverneeesice 


To-day, more than ever, Aviemore will come as a haven of peace and rest 
the pine woods you will find a sanctuary far removed from the rush and nerve strain of the outer world 


Send for B let and particulars to Manazer 


Here amid the tonic air of 


A.A. and R.A.C. 
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Rare British Colonial Stamps 
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British Colonial rarities is: 
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British Consols 
An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as 


dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. 


“EXPORT” cicarertes 


Made from the finest Virginia tobaccos 





/ 
elt cal wat f Favourite with the * Beaus ’ 
* My thoughts grow in the aroma wit quatuge moistureproof paper. j : 
of that particular tobacco.” then, as now 
(Earl Baldwin, Dandee, 1925) They knew very well the name P acum I eperium, more 
famous to-day, perhaps,as* the Gent leman’ 'sRe lish."* 


Fow tobaccos could inspire such praise in a public speech 
vet all the cool sweetness and pleasure of this slow burn 
ing tobacco may fill YOUR pipe at a cost of only 1/4) per oz 


Nowadays, women as well as men cultivate peal tes"’ 
can appreciate to the full the exquisite flavour of this 


The MACDONALD TOBACCO COMPANY 








in Britain. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins ’ fine old aristocrat of Pastes Serve Patum Peperium 
nbonits CTT Melee SEM im Stel LIME Tee MCS TAD TEIED | the Ciceticman’s Relish, © on hot burtered toasty in 
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- ways ind 1 in the free recipe bo 
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Since 1869 Himrod’s Asthma Cure has been recognizedasa Stand- 











A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 ard Asthma Remedy throughout the world and after 70 years it 
continues its high reputation for providing relief to Asthmatics. The Greatest of all table delicacies 
Made by the Anchovy Specialists. Originators of 
“The only relief I could get. . . If I had known it earlier’’. Paté d’Anchoisa la Francaise | French Anchovy Paste 
“DISRAELI, LORD BEACONSFIELD” Introduced in 1828. Osborn’s Essence of Anchovies 
(tor perfect fish sauces); Osborn’'s Filleted Anchovie 
“This is an excellent remedy for asthma."’ SIR MORRELL MACKENZIE teed” hy ter ge laa nage “pide 
the most deli« s rs Ocuvre 
"The best thing in my experience was HIMROD’S ASTHMA CURE. It never Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N. 
, failed.” Dr.OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, in his book,"'100 days in Europe.”’ C. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., LONDON, N.16 
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™ TROLYSIS THE WORLD'S FINEST DEAF-AID 
cK — CLEARS 10 YEARS AMAZING SUCCESS ! 
‘4 ~— HAIR & ROOT ; 
AMAZINGLY! Happy relief for the 
| 1940 18 a memorabie year of good fortune for women 
3 troubled with Superfluous Hair; the New Improved 
: Vandré Home Electrolysis Outfit, now ready, clears 


hair-root and blemish so amazingly that the skin 











looks ten to twenty years younger, youthfully clear and i 
smooth Genuine Electrolysis, the method of world — 
famous Beauty Salons, in privacy at home; no chemicals TRY IT | 
the only known permanent treatment, yet it will cost ae —— 
you practically nothing with your own Outfit—saving | MONTH 
pounds! A child could use it, and it NEVER FAILS to y Yot . . 
remove face hairs for ever. Individually ht cone naktiok cnnaiaied Sate 50,000 
guaranteed Outfit, ready for use, 45.5.0 wonderf non « rical aid 3 NOW 
Gp or 10/- monthly. TRIAL FREE, Illustrated wires, batt sora atta 4 HEAR 
particulars post free in plain envelope EUROPEAN VIBRAPHONE CO Dept E = : | 
v 8 120. Wigmore 8t.. London, W 1 (Ground Fi | 
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© MAKES LIFE BRIGHTER—particularly 


for men on active service! 





LREADY these delightful pictures are well in course the activities of well-known people in town 
evidence in cabin, mess, and dug-out. A new and shires. 

one is presented by “ THE SKETCH” every week A subscription to “ THE SKETCH” is a very 
printed in full-colour (size 12}" x 9}") all ready to be welcome gift at all times. There is a reduced 
pinned-up. But that’s not all. “THE SKETCH” subscription rate for members of H.M. Ships Serving 
includes so much good cheer at all times. Amusing Afloat, and the B.E.F. in France, which is 
drawings by Frank Reynolds and W. Heath Robinson, only 19/6 for 6 months and 10/- for 3 months 
names that need no introduction. Words and pictures (including postage). The normal subscription rates 
brilliantly depicting the world of the cinema, the are: —12 months (Inland £3.1.0; Abroad £3.6.6) ; 
theatre, literature, art, music, and motoring, and of 6 months (Inland £1.11.9; Abroad £1.14.6). 
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